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ABSTRACT 

This report, one of a series of countr^^ studies on 
higher education and employment particularly in continuing 
professional education, looks at recent developments in Italy. 
Following an introduction which offers basic data on higher education 
in Italy, Chapter I reviews the current challenges and demands facing 
the Italian system, in particular in relation to the productivity of 
higher education and the labor market and the university reform 
movement. Chapter II looks at the legislative and institutional 
framework for continuing professional education. Chapter III offers a 
quantitative analysis of the role of different actors in continuing 
professional education: universities, and small and large private 
companies offering their own training programs. Chapter IV analyzes 
the role of the university in higher continuing professional 
education beginning with the legislative and institutional framework 
and including analysis of costs, student characteristics, faculty 
characteristics, admissions, course methods, and placement. Two 
examples iliastrate continuing education programs: first, the 
educational activities of the Nat/lonal Research Council and, second, 
the Bocconi University post graduate program. A final section offers 
conclusions. Additional data are provided in appended tables and 
graphs. (JB) 
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Zrtrodttetlon 



In recent decades the approach to education in the West has been 
characterized by wavering attitudes. With ever worsening youth 
unemployment, probable over-conf idenc* in education and professional 
training as a certain way of finding a job more easily has been 
replaced by an equally strong, and perhaps equally unjustified, lack of 
confidence, which culminated in the provocative message launched in the 
I seventies calling for the "de-scholarization" of society and the 
introduction of informal educational methods. It is true that education 
on the whole has experienced objective difficulty in keeping up with 
the development of the structure of employment. If for developing 
countries this means lack of technical and scientific training, for the 
advanced countries it signifies difficulties in guaranteeing an 
education suitable for the needs of industry and of the tertiary and 
quaternary sectors. 

An initial and general reciprocal in«>act between education and 
employment can be seen in the effects of the decisions taken to lower 
school entry age and to raise that of con?>ulsoi;y schooling. The by no 
means negligible effects these measures have had also on the labour 
market must be taken into consideration. Indeed on the one hand society 
must shoulder the cost of an earlier entry by the child into the school 
milieu and, on the other, the extension of the conpulsory schooling 
period, with a delayed entry by young people to the labour market, has 
a considerable effect on its composition. On the other hand, it must 
not be overlooked that it ia often the labour market which determines 
the;educational pattern. This gives rise to cases of widespread evasion 
of the compulsory schooling obligations but also to school careers 
which are prolonged precisely because of the lack of outlets. 

The effects of technological change are reflected today on the 
economy, and thus on employment, on the work place and, not least, on 
education. 

The in¥>act on employment is highly differentiated. While it is 
true that the introduction of technological innovations into firms and 
the tertiary sector does abolish scire jobs, it is equally true that it 
also creates new professional opportunities. What often makes the issue 
dramatic is the fact that the two phenon\ena are out of phase. 
Destruction and creation actually differ in terms of 'time' (immediate 
destruction, gradual creation), 'place' (destruction in one place, 
possible creation in another), 'intensity' ('concentrated' destruction 
of jobs, 'diffuse' creation of jobs in small structures), 'quality' 
(destruction of jobs of 'medium- value, creation of jobs of 'high' or 
'low' value). Employment is hit by a kind of 'roundabout' effect, in 
whxch the birth and death of jobs alternate, accompanied by a series of 
changes in the actual content of many jobs. 

One of the roles played by education will thus be to prepare and 
train for innovation, at the same time providing the tools required to 
master more than one set of basic knowledge, as well as several new 
disciplines in the course of one's working life. 

The more general discussion of the role of education vis-d-vis 
technology is still completely open, whatever the educational level 
referred to. One basic consideration which applies to all levels is 
that referring to the adaptation of educational tracks as a function of 
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new technologies. The main problem facing this adaptation is how to 
guarantee the difficult equilibrium between general skills and specific 
skills, and thus how to resolve the contradiction between demand for 
highly specialised, profession-linked education and the need to 
maintain interdisciplinary links, also at the institutional level. 

The experiments carried out in more lecent years have followed 
three main guidelines as far as the "internal" dynamics of the system 
is concerned. The first of these, in order to impart pL:rfes3ional 
skills, has followed the criterion of giving large undifferentiated 
groups a set of basic "technical" know-how which is shared by all and 
can be used in a wide range of different contexts. The second 
guideline, still at the embryonic stage, places the emphasis on 
developing the capacity of the individual to adapt to different working 
contexts in conditions which cannot be determined a priori. It is thus 
the individual whOf at least partially and significantly, has to 
identify the new opportunities and the most suitable educational tracks 
leading to the additional knowledge he or she needs. The third 
guideline follows the hypothesis of the creation of a basic educational 
curriculum to which different modules are gradually added. The 
advantages of such an option are cumulative. The extra education is 
acquired at times and at rates which are no longer linked to particular 
age groups but- related instead to the individual's capacity and his or 
her changing needs stemming from changes in the content of the working 
activity or in the activity itself. 

In Italy these three guidelines do not follow a parallel 
development but undergo strong visible accelerations and decelerations 
according to the different educational and working environments. 

Boom basic diita: thm education ««ctor in Italy 

Together with the health sector, education is the sector with the 
highest public expenditure. 

Public spending on education is 'justified' mainly by common 
fundamental aims: the creation and enhancement of human capital, the 
providing of income-independent opportunities and thus a related social 
mobility, the dissemination and consolidation of a basic knowhow for 
everyone, based essentially on linguistic knowledge. At the individual 
level, the profit expected from investment in knowledge acquisition 
becomes a subjective incentive and is paralleled by public investment 
in the sector. 

The educational level of the Italian population has risen 
constantly over the past thirty years. Considering the number of 
enrolments in the different types and levels of school, taking 1960 as 
the baseline of 100, in 1970 we find the figure of 110 for elementary 
school, 153.3 for the lower secondary school and 315.4 for the uppe'r 
secondary school. For the latest year for which data are comparable 
(1985) the following figures apply: 90.1 for elementary school, 197.8 
for the lower secondary school, 331.5 for the upper secondary school. 
Also in this country, therefore, a decrease has occurred in the nuimber 
of enrolments in primary school, accompanied by an increase in the 
number continuing after completing their compulsory education. Several 
indicators concerning higher education and referring to university 
entry are shown in table 1. 



Tha unlvaraity: imdargri^duatfts and graduataff 

The university warrants separate treatment. In 1978, there were 
981,000 undergraduates enrolled in 288 faculties, in the 44 existing 
universities, for a total of 21,000 lecturers and professors. In the 
same year there were 76,000 graduates (33,000 of whom women). These 
were the last years in which the number of enrolments and the number of 
graduates increased at the same rate. After this there began a downward 
trend which was reversed only in 1986, the year in which there were the 
same number of graduates (just under 76,000) as in 1977, although this 
time there were 1,113,000 undergraduates, compared with the previous 
figure of 980, 000. What em.erges here is the serious problem of the 
extremely high university undergraduate "mortality" rate, a problem 
still awaiting a solution. It is beyond our present scope to go into 
the peculiar origins and development of this problem, although it must 
be taken into serious account. 

Analysis of the data at a more disaggregated level reveals the 
different trends in university enrolments and graduates over the years. 

The 1988-89 data reveal an undergraduate corpus with an 
increasing tendency to abandon the natural science and engineering 
subjects (from 16.2% in 1951-52 there is a gradual and persistent 
decrease to 11.9% in 1988-89 ). This is paralleled by a growing 
overcrowding of the economic, juridical and literary faculties. 
Conversely, in 1988-89 the breakdown for graduates was an follows: 
13.6% in the sciences, IS.1% in medicine, 13.0% in engineering, 3.4% in 
agrarian science, 12.1% in economics, 13.5% in law and 19.9% in 
literary studies. 

The overall evolution of students and graduates over thirty years is 
presented in table 2. A deeper insight and analysis of Italian 
university and its problems can be found in chapter 1. 

Th« costs 

■■4>- 

Costs have risen very rapidly in the industrialized countries. 
The figures for Italy are not very high and above all display a very 
slow growth rate. The 105 dollars equivalent^ spent per capita in 1965 
rose to 131 in 1971 and to 3C6 in 1977. 

A more detailed breakdown of expenditure on education in this 
country shows a constant rise in costs expressed in both current and 
constant lire (ignoring obvious and understandable halts, for instance, 
at the end of World War II) although we note that State expenditure 
underwent a sharp reversal of tendency in the 'seventies. The relative 
percentage expenditure on education in the early 'eighties in fact is 
in fact the same as in the early 'fifties. A similar decrease is found 
in the average expenditure per inhabitant which, at constant prices, 
had increased rapidly until the beginning of the 'seventies, after 
which it slackened considerably (from 42,000 lire in 1951, to 113,000 

1961, to 265,000 in 1971, 300,000 in 1976 and 347,000 in 1981). The 
previously noted worldwide tendency towards a drop off in and 
containment of educational expenditure was confirmed alt^ for Italy. 
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CHAPTER X 



CHANGING HIGHXK EDUCATION IK ITALY: OPPORTUNITIES AND 

COMTRADICTIOHS 



It is currently maintained that the national syatema cf higher 
education in Europe have been characterized by their answers to the 
social demand of education affecting all of them beginning in the 
late '603. 

Higher education in Italy is now confronted with a number of 
problems deriving from the weak answer (often the non-answer) given 
to the collective request for education. As a consequence, old 
problems such as the regulation of admission to the university have 
merged with more recent ones, e.g. the coexistence of teaching and 
research activities in the same structure. To put it another way, 
problems of the relationship between the higher education system 
and society coexist with problems inside the higher educacion 
system itself. 

On the one hand, Italy still lacks any system of degree 
differentiation inside the public higher education system. The 
ongoing debate regarding the introduction of both short cycles and 
professionalizing masters' programs has not yet clarified the role 
of public and private sectors of training, which has a number of 
implications and consequences for the labour market. 
On the other hand, the poor level of productivi > of the public 
system of higher education has been attributed to its obsolete and 
centralized structure. A process of decentralization through higher 
degrees of autonomy has recently given rise to a wide ranging 
debate over the relation between public universities and private 
economic interests. This brought to the forefront line t^(i role of 
scientific research inside the public system of higher eaucation, 
and the combination of research activities and teaching duties for 
members of academia . 



Productivity of th« higher education systui atnd thm labour 
market 

The productivity of the higher education system in Italy has 
been traditionally low since the enrollment boom which started in 
the early '6O3 and was facilitated by the "open door" policy. This 
policy allowed admission to the university without entrance 
examinations for any students holding an upper secondary degree of 
any kind: from the "liceo" to technical or vocational diplomas or 
educational certificates. 

It is worth bearing in mind that the Italian 
system of higher education has a secondary level 
subdivided into four tracks: (I) classical and 
scientific studies and teacher training; (II) 
technical education; (III) vocational education; 
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(IV) artistic education. 

The connotations of class are clearly noticeable 
in a comparative analysis of the different types 
of secondary schools. The middle class is 
traditionally inclined towards the licei ^ 
especially the '^liceo n lAssicn " : according to the 
information available, the lower-middle and 
working classes tend toward the technical and 
teacher-training institutes. Children of 
businessmen, professionals, and executives account 
for approximately 34% of the students in technical 
schools, but more than 40% in the licei 
acientif and 70% in the lirei claasici. 
From all of these tracks pupils can go to 
university (any field) . after completing five years 
of secondary studies and passing a final exam 
leading to a formal qualification (diploma) , At 
the tertiary-level, on the contrary, there are no 
differentiations, either in terms of tracks 
(inside and outside the university) or in terms of 
level of exit. There is (with very few exceptions) 
just one type of course leading (after 4, 5 or 6 
years) to one kind of degree (lauraa) . 

As a result, the university enrollments have increased dramatically 
accompanied by a visible decline in the productivity, level. A 
series of dysfunctional phenomena found a more favorable ground to 
develop: 

a) The number of drop-outs increased as did the percentage of 
"fuori corso" (students officially behind their scheduled 
curriculum) . Since 1969, the year in which the open door policy was 
introduced, the average drop-outs rate has reached 30% of the 
students enrolled in the first two years, and it seema to have 
flattened out at this level. 

b) The vast majority of those students who eventually get their 
degree are behind the normal schedule: only 32,2% graduate on time 
(with substantial differences between fields xike Medicine: 61.6% 
and Political Science: 19.7%). 

c) Although the productivity of the higher education system has 
been traditionally low; the fast growth of enrollments in the last 
two decades has made this aspect even more apparent since the total 
number of degree-holders per years has remained basically stable 
(between 70,000 to 78,000), while students enrollments jumped from 
680,000 in 1970-'71 to 1,000,000 in 1987-'88. 

d) The new wave of enrollments distributed the students along 
different disciplinary tracks in random fashion because of the lack 
of orientation or counseling service prior to university entrance. 
Some tracks seem to appeal because of the professional fields they 
are related to (e.g. Medicine or Law); some are chosen because they 
are considered easier and shorter than others (social Sciences and 
Humanities in general) . Over the years the total annual enrollments 
has flattened out although the number of women students has 
steadily increased (particularly in the Southern regions) . Lack of 
orientation and counseling explains partly why about 25% of 
students changes course (neglecting first year drop outs) . 
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For years the impact of low productivity of the higher education 
system on the labor market has not been so negative as might be 
expected. 

This was because the Italian economy did not require a large 
labour force with a high level of education. On the contrary^ the 
demand for degree-holders did .not increase simultaneously with the 
slow and progressive growth of the university product, and the 
number of unemployed graduates grew accordingly. 

In recent years (late seventies and the eighties) a decline in 
the number of university degree-holders among the unemployed (less 
than 3% of the total, which accounted for about 11% of the labour 
force in 1988) is the result of a number of factors. 

First of all, the growth of teit^orary ' 3ob3 at low levels of 
qualification speaks for in.;::eased flexibility of supply. In 
modern economies, degree-holders have accepted lower qualified jobs 
available on the market in Italy and in other industrialized 
countries. Parallel to this phenomenon of labour force 
over-educat ion /underemployment, the gap between developed and 
under-developed areas has widened. In particular, professional 
opportunities have become increasingly diversified for the 
university graduates both in terms of the quantity and the quality 
of jobs available. Recent reports indicate 2.5% of university 
degree-holders among the unemployed in the North of the country, 
and 10% in the South, while the percentage of temporary jobs is 
less than 15% in the North, and over 27% in the South. 

On the other hand, in terms of periods of unemployment after 
the acquisition of a degree and before acquiring a stable 
occupation, a clear difference emerges between some sectors like 
Engineering, Statistics, and Natural Sciences, where the average 
waiting time is about 12 months, and others like the Social 
Sciences and the Humanities, where it is more than double. 

Even if the flexibility of supply helped to ease the tension in 
the labour market, the demand for graduates did not show any 
substantial change regarding the traditional resistance to 
absorbing university graduates in large numbers, in both 
industrial and in agricultural sectors. This has been a rather 
peculiar aspect of the Italian economy throughout the years, and 
even many service sectors are now late in modernizing and continue 
not to hire labour forces with higher levels of education. Only 
very recently has the need for a substantial number of engineers 
and other technicians become visible. On the other hand, the 
introduction of higher technology has not been a labour intensive 
process as it has been elsewhere, and in Italy applied research 
(R&D sectors) has historically been kept marginal. 

In this framework of extensive social demand for higher 
education and little increase in occupational opportunities, the 
higher education system has worked, and is still working, as an 
informal filter. This filter is created by differences among the 
high school tracks, all of which provide access to the university 
but provide students with ui ,ven cultural backgrounds. The lack of 
orientation and counseling services reinforces the filtering 
effect. Thus the rate of drop-outs, and of students behind 
schedule, is constantly increasing. Every year only about 75,000 
students get their degree ("laiiXfia") out of the 250,000 enrolled as 
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freahiuen. Such a low level of productiviti has been de facto 
functional to the needs of the economy and to the stability of the 
demand on the market. However, now the changing labour organization 
patterns, the modernization of several economic sectors and the 
growing competition at the European level with greater economic 
integration within the EEC, have combined Lo create a quest for a 
new kind of professional figure with different levels of 
post-secondary training. As a consequence, the system of higher 
education in Italy has had to struggle to keep up with the rest of 
the European Community. In more specific terms, a larger number of 
graduates are needed with different degrees of training and the 
university has to produce both more graduates and graduates with 
different levels of knowledge. This last need for a differentiation 
among tracks and levels is especially keen if one considers that 
the Italian university has traditionally operated with just one 
degree level, and only very recently has a reform been passed 
introducing short-cycles and a third degree level (doctorate) . 

To the tradicional unified level leading to the " laurea " the law 
(n, 382, passed in 1980) has added a higher level, the "research 
doctorate", which is somewhat reminiscent of the Ph.D. in American 
universities, and which offers a limited nuinber of places to 
students wishing to take up an academic career in the form of 
seminars and independent research, very often carried out by a 
coordinated group of universities. 

It is worth recalling that a new kind of "school for special 
purposes" was created, in the same spirit, in 1982. Their task is 
to train middle level professional figures, such as nurses, who 
previously required only secondary level education for their job. 
These two-year courses were introduced by the goverrjnent to cope 
with the proliferation of private schools for any sort of "new 
professions", and were actually a way of introducing the 
possibility of short-cycle professionalized instruction at the 
university level. 

Th« uniT^rffity r«£orm: autonomy and curricula 

The need to make the higher education system more adequate to the 
changing structure of the professions has been more recently 
represented by the political forces which supported the creation of 
the new Ministry of Universities and Scientific Research, which has 
been hailed also as a way to unify all programs of scientific 
research supported by the public authorities, and to maximize the 
efficiency and productivity of the country in several fields where 
international competition is tougher and more challenging. Among 
its supporters are those who believe the university should be more 
closely related to the economy and to society in general, and, at 
the same time, those who believe that teaching activities can 
benefit from close contact with research. Among its detractors are 
those who fear that th3 appeal of research activities (not simply 
its financial attractiveness) will lead to university professors 
neglecting their teaching duties. Others suspect that the 
separation between secondary and tertiary levels of education will 
also damage the former (especially with regard to teacher 
training) , and that an excessive openness toward the economy will 
increase university involvement in applied research at the expense 
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of pure academic research. 

Although expressly laid down in the Italian constitution, the 
independence and the right of self-government for every-=«ingle 
university is not yet enough widespread. All details of 
organization are imposed uniformly by the central authority^ not 
only by means of laws and regulations but also via circulars and 
replies to requests through which the Ministry makes known its own 
interpretation of the laws in force. 

Recent debate on this topic has seen supporters of the autonomy 
of the university system vis-i-vis the patronage (and control) of 
the Ministry of Education opposed to those more inclined toward the 
autonomy of the individual university. The former position aims at 
reducing differences (and avoiding further distinctions) among 
universities which are already non-uniform for many reasons, not 
the least of which are historically related. The latter is more 
concerned with relating the university to the real world. One 
position is supported by those political forces which are more 
inclined to believe that public services should and could be 
improved/ while remaining public and providing ad hoc services in 
order to reduce differences among the representatives of demand. 
The other positiox; believes in competition and the free market, in 
order to improve services (including higher education) . 

The reform of university curricula again represents an area in 
which two different positions confront each other in an overall 
struggle between conservative and progressive forces. 

The conservative position is represented by the attitude taken 
by all commissions for curricula reform created by the former 
Minister of Education, and made by the deans of different 
"Faculties" (Departments) . The general approach to reform aimed 
modernizing university studies has been characterized t^y an 
increase in the length of studies (almost all courses being 
extended from four to five years) , and by an elimination of 
subjects not strictly belonging to the specific field in question, 
this has entailed cutting the lijnks between similar or related 
field, but not a move toward a specialization in professional 
terms; the attitude of the vast majority of the academic world has 
remained hostile to a professionalizing university. 

The progressive position is represented by those supporting a 
growing flexibility of the curricula, basically through (i) the 
introduction of short-cycles and in general through a 
differentiation of possible university tracks, allowing, among 
other things., the participation of adults' through projects of 
recurrent education, and (ii) the right of individual universities 
to emphasize a specific field of studies and to give it a specific 
structure . 

At a pol: .3^1 level short cycles are basically opposed on the 
grounds that * .^y will become a second-rate kind of studies, 
penalizing th.v3e who follow them. Inside the university the same 
position is expressed by the teaching staff who fears they will 
have to go and teach in second-class institutions. All these 
positions pay little attention to the situation of the university 
in foreign countries, and to the needs of professionals, which are 
apparent from a glance at the labour market. 



Under these circumstances, the real alternative (and the growing 
debate) is between those who want to keep the short cycles inside 
the university (to reinforce the possibility of students to 
pursuing their studies after their first degree) and those who 
prefer to let the short cycles develop outaid^ the university in 
order to be closer to the needs of the economy and - at the same 
time ~ to protect the teaching and the research quality of the 
university from the pressure of the labour market. 
A similar alternative affects the growing need for professional 
courses at post-graduate (lAuraa) level. 

The accelerated development of professional courses at university 
level (mainly involving people holding a traditional degree 
C'laugea") , and therefore denoted as "masters courses**) affects an 
increasing number of professional figures. 

Still, the large majority of these initiatives are related to 
managerial training. 

The origins of these management training courses go back to the 
'50s, and provide an example of the remedial role played by 
private initiative in a situation where the public system of higher 
education did not cater for the schools of Business Administration. 
Only recently (basically in the '80s) did the Schools of Business 
Administration begin to spread, as the economy was restructured 
and modernized. 

Since these courses are not recognized by the State, and 
consequent./ do not lead to legally recognized degrees, only a few 
universities have a special section for business administration 
studies. These are usually Departments of Engineering or Economics 
in private universities. 

The vast majority of these courses are instead offered by private 
ad hoc institutes, which have risen rapidly in various quarters. 
The need to establish common standards of quality in order to bring 
the situation under control is now felt to be crucial. In fact, the 
usefulness of a more flexible and comprehensive system of higher 
education is represented by the proliferation of professional 
courses of all kinds which, following fashionable trends, are 
self-defined as "master courses". 

On the other hand, the public university system refuses to soften 
its traditional resistance to applied knowledge. This is more the 
result of opposit-uon from academic circles than from government, 
which in fact subsidizes Master in Business Administration programs 
by means of special aid for the development of the southern 
Italian regions. 

The general picture which emerges is characterized by a dual system 
that will be progressively reinforced at this level. 



A similar dilemma between public and private sectors affects the 
development of research acti vities vis— A— vis the system of higher 
education. In this country, basic research has traditionally been 
kept inside and applied research outside the university. The latter 
nas been carried out by research institutes and centers supported 
by public money (CNR, ENEA, INFN and others) . The main private and 
public industrial corporations (FIAT, Olivetti, IRI, END have 
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slightly increased their contributions to research activities in 
recent years, also in the wake of substantial government 
incentives. 

The problem has had an important impact at individual level, 
affecting, as it has in other countries, the role and activities of 
academics . 

In recent years, there has been growing number of research 
opportunities for university professors at various levels (although 
with different impacts according to the specific field) . Many of 
these opportunities now come from outside the university milieu as 
the need for expertise and knowledge application grow5 in a number 
of economic and cultural domains. 

The result has been a decline in teaching quality and growing 
student protest. In this respect problems are similar in Italy to 
those in other countries. If any^'-iing, they are reinforced by the 
law which formally prevents youn :r members of the professorate 
(the researches) from teaching on a regular basis. 



The combination of teaching and research activities also has 
geographical implications. On the one hand, a growing demand for 
individual expertise in different fields of knowledge has developed 
in the major cities and retains professors and researchers where 
the "market" is more rewarding. Thus a growing number of university 
professors spend a large amount of their time away from their 
universities. On the other hand, the social and economic demand on 
the universities as a source of research and consultancy expertise 
is visible only in the economic core of the country (basically in 
the same places where the demand for individual skills rises) . As a 
result, some specific departments in large universities are very 
efficient and of very high quality (Engineering in Milan and Turin, 
Physic in Rome) , while very few such cases can be found in 
universities located in other parts of the country. From this point 
of view, it is worth noting that the university has not contributed 
substantially to the development of the poorer areas of the 
country, except by awarding a number of degrees, not always of the 
highest quality. The last question raises the issue of the 
alternative between a type of reform which leaves the individual 
university free to go to the market and sell its expertise in 
competition with other institutions, thus forcing it to improve its 
quality, and one which, on the other hand, aims to produce a system 
of higher education which is both public and open to the external 
world, and which tries to combine the rules of the market with 
those of public service. 

A good number of elements characterizing the Italian situation 
makes this option more useful and (in theory) more feasible than 
the first one. But a lot has to be verified in terms of the 
political will of the major political forces and of the 
entrepreneurial attitude of the university milieu in order to run a 
single university and system as a whole with a managerial approach. 
The mounting influence of European integration is exerting 
increasing pressure on the economy and the business milieu. 

The same cannot be said for the university milieu, where 
corporative privileges strongly resist any sort of real change and 
which is not flexible enough to reorganize itself according to the 
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new rules of post-industrial society and its need for a general 
upgrading of the levels of education. The cultural . backwardness of 
both bureaucracy and academia leads to a clash between concepts 
like -mass higher education- and -6lite higher education", and 
stands in the way of any real modernization of the system. Thus, 
the process of keeping up with other leading countries, basically 
the European partners in the EEC, will be longer and more 
complicated than most people expect, and will depend very much on 
what kind of coalition will be applied to (socially and 
politically) supporting the policy of European integration. 

The same kind of political scenario will also influence the 
pace of the development of a private (and semi-private) sector 
parallel with the existing public one at the post-graduate level of 
higher education. 

The need for a more flexible system of higher education may 
very well lead to a dual system represented by a public sector (the 
university) answering social needs of equity and social 
opportunities, and by a private (and/or semi-public) one which is 
more market oriented. For the time being, this solution seems the 
only feasible way to modernize the system of higher education in 
Italy. 
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CKAPTCR II 

CONTIKfDING PROnSSIONAL XDOCXTIOM AND HIGHKR COHTIMUING 
PRORSSIONAL XDOCATK^r: 
LXGISIATIVX AMD IKSTITOTIOIU^ FRAKKWORK 



/ 

Int roduct ion 

In order to define the institutional and legislative framework in 
which continuing higher professional education is located and develops 
it would appear necessary from the outset to define above all the field 
of continuing professional education in general. The latter term 
subsumes all the activities aimed at ensuring the cultural and 
vocational enhancement of workers, that is, the enhanced qualification 
or requalif ication of someone who already carries on a working activity 
and thus already possesses specific applicational know-how in one of 
several sectors of activity. 

This definition would however be incomplete if, in addition to a 
breakdown by strategic objectives (e.g. specialization, reconversion) 
an equally important distinction was not made in the vertical sense, 
i.e. in that of the different level of education provided. The 
adjective "higher" is in fact used to refer to everything involving 
subjects who already hold a post-secondary school qualification and are 
in any case already employed with management functions and which is 
aimed at enhancing the training already received for the purposes of 
another specific and further defined working activity. 

The second point refers to the method of analysis. In the 
following pages it will be attempted to provide the essential data 
required to define a legislative situation as completely as possible so 
as to obtain, on the one hand, a picture of the institutional 
responsibilities involved and, on the other, an illustration of the 
most frequent and significant aspects of the Italian situation. 



Constitutional aspiicts 

The nomative foundations of the system we are examining are 
essentially those laid down in the Italian Constitution. The latter 
refers to professional education in general, and to continuing 
education in particular in art, 35 (the first article in Section III on 
"Economic relations") . Here, in paragraph two it is stated that the 
Republic must "ensure the training and professional enhancement of 
workers". Already from these words the interest in continuing 
professional education, as defined by us, is quite evident and 
undeniable. The term used to define the users of the service is not 
simple "citizens" but "workers", in other words, employees that must 
have their professional skills "enhanced". In other words, it is 
necessary to guarantee the enhancement of the theoretical and applied 
knowledge which the labour force needs to carry out its tasks at all 
levels . 
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However^ this is not all. By including "craft and vocational 
training" in the list set out in art. 117 which provides for the 
transfer of legislative responsibilities by sector to the Regions being 
set up at the time^ the constituent assembly's intention was to bring 
planning in this sector^ as well as the consequent administrative 
management^ closer to the varying conditions in the different parts of 
the country^ considering this to be the best solution for ensuring the 
ccn^lete and consistent development of the system. The State, which of 
course retains the task of identifying the primary objectives to be 
pursued by the training activity, of coordinating local action and of 
harmonizing them with general development policy, would not be able to 
act with the same legislative and administrative effectiveness as it 
would be obliged to "homogenize" the different requests received from 
the various areas. Conversely, by splitting up the same 
responsibilities among the various regional councils, it is possible to 
achieve a greater^ more flexible and more "dedicated" capacity for 
action which is quite essential to the educational activity. 

AssigzuD*nt of coso^tmncm to thm regions 

The overall foundations of the institutional model in the 
educational sector are set out in Act 616/1977, which was approved for 
the specific purpose of laying down the administrative responsibilities 
of the Regions in the sectors transferred to them. 

The above-mentioned Act fully covers the various different types 
of education, making specific reference in art. 35 to "services and 
activities aimed (...) towards educational (...) enhancement, 
retraining, for any professional activity and any purpose, including 
continuing, permanent, recurrent education {...)". This specific 
reference is not just a matter of style but also provides an exact 
measure of the interpretation to be given to the concise constitutional 
provision, clearing away any interpretative uncertainties that may have 
arisen in the 30 years elapsing between the pcissing of the two laws 
which tended to consider that only the initial "work"-oriented 
education should be devolved to the Regions. However, it should be 
noted that also in this case continuing professional education is 
accompanied also by other typos of (work oriented) education. This 
resulted in that legislative and thus administrative coordination 
which, as we have already seen, in many respects links both systems to 
one and the same institutional pattern. The only omission made by the 
legislator concerns courses designed to lead to the award of a diploma 
or qualification at any level, i.e. post-secondary school, university 
or post-graduate. 

The resulting picture suggests a number of considerations: the 
Region becomes the main agent in professional education activities of 
all kinds, whether initial or continuing, basic or higher. The 
exclusion of any possibility of awarding qualifications thus becomes 
indicative of the fact that professional education is considered as an 
activity which is legislatively quite distinct from that of public 
education, (1) 

In its innate and obvious function of link between the school 
milieu and that of the labour market, professional eaucation is thus 
seen to be clearly biased in favour of the latter (this is confirmed at 
the legislative level in the enabling law 845/78) and consequently 
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generally perceived above all as labour policy tool. It should be noted 
that the term 'labour policy' rather than that of 'employment' is used. 
The difference is of considerable importance as it means that the 
educational approaches adopted need not be a faithful tool for 
responding to the growing professional and vocational needs of the 
labour market, or at least not to them alone. Such approaches must 
complement and help promote industrial policy, being applied if 
necessary also to those already employed in order to enhance their 
theoretical and practical knowledge and thus ultimately raise 
production levels . 

The award of formal qualifications, perceived as a monopoly held 
by the schools and universities, is zhus left out. This distinction is 
perhaps too drastic and was in any case widely challenged immediately 
after the promulgation of Act 616. 

To the above-mentioned functions of "active" administration assigned to 
the Regions must be added the extremely important cQntrol f uno^tion of 
supervising the professional education activities performed by other 
bodies. In actual fact, this function may be summed up as being a mere 
"acknowledgement" (2) of what already exists in the sector rather than 
an actual capacity for a priori or a posteriori control. This 
ultimately enables the Regions to map out various initiatives in the 
educational sector in order to guide them in the general direction of 
overall social and economic development. 

One last point: unlike what happens in many other sectors. Act 
616 does not go into any detailed definition of the respective 
responsibilities of the lesser local authorities, leaving'any such task 
to the individual regional legislative bodies. 

This situation will ultimately lead to a differentiated management of 
the educational system at the various regional levels, which cannot be 
regarded as wholly positive. 

Conception of prof«88ional education 



Conception and role of professional education 

While it is true that the administrative breakdown of functions 
among local authorities has not been defined by the national legislator 
for the sector we are examining here, he has been careful to provide 
detailed legislation in this area by means of the enabling law 845 of 
1978, which was ^oproved only one year after the promulgation of Act 
616. 

The latter law is of fundamental importance and, whenever 
necessary, will provide individual regional legislators with the 
information they need to take more certain and better defined action 
within the scope set out in the central legislation by establishing a 
centrally coordinated but peripherally flexible legislative and 
administrative apparatus. 

This law, which is far more con^rehensive and detailed than any 
of the previous legislation, on which it is based, has in some cases 
only been partially implemented and is now under review by the various 
parliamentary organs. However, it has undoubtedly opened up the way to 
setting up a true system of responsibilities among the State and the 
local authorities, and public and private practitioners in the 
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professional education field as a whole, including therefore also 
continuing higher professional education^ for which provision is 
explicitly made in art. 8 of the same law. 

Paragraph one of art. 1 makes almost verbatim reference to the 
constitutional provisions, merely replacing the term "cura" (looks 
after) with "promotes" . 

Paragraph two of the same article explicitly describes the role 
of professional education as a "tool for active labour policy", a role 
which, as we have seen, was only hinted at in the interpretation of 
art. 35 of Act 616. This role must be played with the confines of 
"economic planning" and, while aimed at "fostering employment", must 
above all ensure "production and the development of labour organization 
in harmony with scientific and technological progress". Not only have 
the indications provided by the Act been accepted, they have actually 
been repeated loud and clear: professional education must be 
implemented to enhance and update workers' professional skills at all 
levels in view of the continuous changes occurring in scientific and 
technological research and thus in production and the market place. 

The law subsequently states that professional education is a - 
"service in the public interest". In other words, it is per se a 
service of public importance even though it does not come under the 
fundamental and unique functions of the State. It warrants the 
attention of the State as well as control by the latter in the terms 
stated above because of the fundamental importance of achieving a non 
monopolistic public management of this sector which, in the forms that 
we shall now examine, would be "extended" and represent a compromise 
between public and private. It is no coincidence that the final 
paragraph of art. 2 itself states that "the exercising of professional 
education activities" of all kinds and at all levels, whether the 
beneficiaries are employees or self-employed, must be "free". Any 
subordination to discretionary public measures as regards the actual 
presence of private enterprise would therefore be illegitimate. Public 
control would be exercised rather over how the latter operated in order 
to acknowledge and define the activities performed by private 
enterprise as a "public service" (3) . Only those wishing to perform 
such activities would voluntarily submit to such control. 



State competence 

Let us now define the respective responsibilities of the State 
and the Regions and analyze the resulting system, that is, the types of 
management envisaged in the law itself. 

We shall begin with the responsibilities retained^'at the central level, 
which are spread over the Ministry of Labour, the Central Emplo^-ment 
Committee and the Institute for the Development and Education of 
Workers (I.S.F.O.L.) . 

As regards the Ministry mention must immediately be made of the 
responsibility (provided for in art. 18, section a) for regulating "the 
discipline concerning the ordering of duties and professional functions 
into homogeneous groups for the purposes of contractual labour 
relations". The resulting situation is quite similar to that of our 
nearest European neighbours, in which it is always the central State, 
or one of its agencies, which defines the arrangement of professions 
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into sectors of activity and levels for either didactic or 
qualification purposes. Basically, however, these powers have the sole 
function of rendering homogeneous tht tracks leading to equivalent 
professional profiles without detracting from the bargaining powers of 
the social partners. 

The remaining ministerial responsibilities may be divided into 
four groups. 

1. First come the responsibilities relating to guiding and 
control functions , to be considered as assigned to the government 
collectively and with regard to which the Ministry of Labour must 
maintain "liaison with the Regions". This liaison must be irr^lemented 
with regard to both information flow and activities of "study, research 
and experimentation", both of which are necessary for the purposes of 
annual planning of guidelines and coordination in this sector. This 
specific planning is incorporated in the more general economic planning 
at the national level. 

One further classifiable function in this same sector apparently 
involves the checking of the "suitability of the educational structures 
and eqpiipment" with a view to achieving a single definition of a 
minimum standard for them at the central level. 

2. The 2£JiflIid group of ministerial responsibilities regards 
relations with the international and community agencies. The Ministry 
of Labour, in collaboration with the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
handles relations with the international organizations concerned with 
the training and prof esisional education of Italian workers abroad. 
Responsibilities are shared between the two ministries in such a way 
that the former is concerned with the institution and funding of the 
activities and the latter with the management and supervision of their 
implementation . 

The Ministry of Labour alone is concerned with delivering to the 
European Social Fund the requests for action approved at the regional 
level (see section 4.6 for further details) and "the arrangement and 
funding of programmes for technical assistance and cooperation with the 
developing countries". 

3. The third group of responsibilities pertaining to the 
Ministry concern technical assistance and the funding of educational 
activities found to be necessary as the result of specific territorial 
employment crises or for industrial reconversion purposes. 

Last comes the Ministry's responsibilities concerning the 
organization and funding, in collaboration with the Regions and on the 
latter 's initiative, of the teacher trainer refresher programmes. 

In carrying out these functions the Ministry draws upon the 
technical and scientific collaboration of the Institute for the 
Development and Education of Workers (I.S.F.O.L.) on the board of 
directors of which sit representatives of the Ministry and of the 
Regions, side by side with those of the Trade Unions and of the 
employers* associations. 

Also I.S.F.O.L. is required, together with the Regions, to 
forward to the Ministry by 30th March each year a report on current and 
estimated progress in professional education activities. The Ministry 
then forward3 the document to the Central Employn\ent Committee, a body 
set up to provide general consultancy and proposals to the Ministry 
which, in certain cases, issues compulsory recontmendat ions . The 
Ministry itself must attach the above documents to the tables of the 
annual budget, together with a report on the present situation and 
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future prospects of professional education, on labour market trends 
(with special reference to young people and women), as well as on 
current trends in this sc -tor at the international and EC levels. 



Responsibilities of the regions and role of the social partners 

Attention wj ^ ' now be focussed on the responsibilities of the 
Regions, the main agents involved in professional education activities. 

Analysis of law 845/78 (in particular arts. 3 and 4, respectively 
entitled "Po"^rs and Functions of the Regions" and "Fields of Action'^) 
a wide ran'^e of regional powers are identified concerning different 
aspects involving the professional education sector in general and thus 
also higher continuing professional education which, as we have already 
seen, has «ot yet changed appreciably with respect to the overall 
institutional framework. In the first instance, the law comes to grips 
with the problem of the didactic nature of the educational process and 
thus of its relations with the milieu of the school and compulsory 
education. In relations with this sector reference is made (section a 
of art. 3) to a principle of "consistency", i.e. of non 
contradictoriness or non competition. In other words, it is required 
that the educational tracks do not overlap with or encroach upon the 
school syllabuses, but rather extend and conplement them. The relation 
with the school system isr - complementary in nature and neither of the 
systems loses its autonomy by being forced to adapt unilaterally to the 
other. It is thus assumed that coordination is being constantly exerted 
by the school authorities, particularly as far as vocational guidance 
is concerned. Again with reference to the specific nature of training 
didactics it seems possible to link in the regional task of planning 
such activities using criteria of conciseness and essentiality of the 
courses and the syllabuses, also by means of a modular management. 

Wherever possible and suitable, class room work should alternate 
with work of a more practical nature. Allowance should also be made in 
the syllabuses for the polyvalency, comprehensiveness and continuity of 
education, taking into account the educational level reached by the 
various groups of users. 

Another set of provisions deals with the second aspect (which we 
have seen to have been given priority by the Italian legislator) 
the vocational education activity, i.e. that of being an active labour 
policy tool. Once again rrentiin is made of consistency, this time of 
the activity under examination, within the broader context of general 
economic planning, on whirh the actual educational action must be 
based. This consistency, which is recommended at all levels, from 
national to local, is of particular significance at the regional level, 
where the planning of initiatives is the main, instrument for taking 
action in the sector. For the purposes of effective and consistent 
planning, thB contribution of public action will thus be of primary 
importance. However, this action must, as we have seen, coexist with or 
better be flanked by an intense effort by private enterprise, by a 
large number of different proposals which enrich and differentiate the 
supply side making it to some extent competitive. 

The partners called upon to take correct planning action are thus 
identified as the social forces, the local authorities and the local 
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offices of the Ministry of Labour and the Education Ministry. 

The local authorities and the social forces also have a role to 
play, in the way laid down in the regional legislation^ in the activity 
of "social control" over the initiatives. 

One of the methods of achieving this result is made explicit when 
it is necessary to perform "systematic surveys of trends in emplo^Tnent 
and educational needs ^ in cooperation with the State administration and 
the help of the social forces". 

Another fundamental poinc is coordination of the action taker by 
the Regions in this sector with action at international and EEC level, 
the provisions of which are immediately binding also at this level « 



Management of the system: the roles of the various agents 

Our analysis of the responsibilities shared out between State and 
Regions has so far led us to define the overall pattern of legislative 
and administrative functions. Some thought must now be given to the way 
the system itself is managed (as laid down in arts. 5, 7 and 8) . 

The basic starting point is precisely the planning, which, as 
pointed out above, is the yardstick by which action in the sector may 
be measured. 

Within the framework of general economic planning it is necessary 
to draw up a specific multi-year professional education plan and a 
yearly implementation plan. The latter should specify the actual short 
term action to be taken. 

While respecting all the points which have been described so far, 
the law makes provision for two different types of action: that which 
is carried out "directly inside the public structures" and that which 
is performed contracted out to private enterprise. 

As far as the former is concerned, the only limits imposed by the 
legislation under examination is that of the full utilization of the 
structural and functional capacity of the public structures involved. 

Whenever required, the latter must be boosted to satisfy the 
demands of the educational activity undertaken. In other words, those 
public agencies wishing to manage professional education activities 
directly are prohibited from entering into conventions with other 
bodies . 

Wherever possible, the organizational and bureaucratic apparatji; 
of the offices themselves ate modified in order to make them better 
suited to operate in this :i:.rection. 

As fai.- as private enterprise is concerned, the management of this 
"service" is regulated by means of a "convention". This is a rather 
unusual form for administrative activities, although it does allow f:r 
a wide range of possible relafiions between the two parties. The 
convention offers both the possibility of the Administration itself to 
monitor what is being offered and of the private operator to become the 
"actual" title holder of a public service. 

Furthermore, it should be noted that the law lays down that the 
power to enter into conventions witn priv^-ite organizations shall only 
temporarily be available to the Regions until the reform of the local 
authorities has been implemented, which should be achieved in the near 
future . 

Considerable stress has been laid on the identification of 
subjects with which conventions for carrying on professional educaticn 
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activities may be stipulated. Such subjects may be the "emanation" of 
national organizations of employees or self-employed workers, of 
employers or of associations with educational and social aims, or of 
firms or consortia of firms, or of the cooperative movement. 

The workers and employers associations must satisfy two 
requirements: the organization itself must be democratic in nature and 
it must have a national extension, that is have its structures spread 
over the entire national territory. 

Without exception all these bodies must satisfy also the 
following criteria of eligibility: 

1) to have professional education as their aim, that is, to be 
specific educational structures; 

2) to be able to draw upon structures, organizational capacity and 
suitable eqpjipment; this requirement presupposes a minimum 
qpjalitative level; 

3) to be non profit-making 

4) to exert social control over the activities. 

In the case of "educational, refresher, retraining and 
reconversion courses" {i.e. precisely in the field of activities we are 
examining) the Regions can enter directly into conventions with firms 
or consortia of firms. 

The enabling law 845/78 thus explicitly draws attention to the 
role of firms in professional education activities, which is in harmony 
with the situation in other parts of Europe (UK, France, West Germany) . 
The firms may enter directly into conventions with the Region, in which 
case cne firm is called upon to run the public "educational" service 
directly. To do so it is sufficient for them to have adequate 
structures and equipment, i.e. to have dedicated premises other than 
those in which the working activity is carried on that can be subjected 
if necessary to inspection by the Region. The educational initiatives 
may involve both employees and non employees. 

The possibilities of the firm operating in this way are still 
somewhat hampered by red tape which considerably reduces the chances of 
success or at least the dynamism of the activity. 

In the second place the firm may (art. 15) become the site of 
training periods in general or, more specifically, of practical 
training in particularly complex plant or production systems. Finally, 
the firm may also provide facilities to allow class room studies to be 
alternated with direct application in the workplace. 



Funding zMchanisma 



Lastly, it is of interest to examine the ways in which the system 
is funded. 

On the one hand the Regions draw upon the Common Fund provided 
for ordinary revenue of the Regions (set up under art. 8 of law no, 291 
of 16.5.1970). While this solution may at first sight seem logical and 
acceptable, it must irnmediately be pointed out that this fund has not 
been increased as a result of the above provision so that regional 
funds has actually decreased. It has had to face up to expenditure in 
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this sector without the support of the abolished workers professional 
education fund (FAD . 

On the other hand, the Regions may draw upon the European Social 
Fund (ESF) . Eligibility to this fund is based on approval by the Region 
of specific individual projects that, if approved, are submitted, as we 
have seen, to the EEC by the Ministry of Labour itself. However, the 
European Social Fund covers only 50% of the total cost of the projects 
p/resented, so that sources in the recjuesting country must also 
necessarily make a contribution. To the end the law makes provision for 
a Rollover Fund with an initial endowment of 100 billion lire fed by 
the payment of 2/3 of the revenue increase obtained by raising the 
supplementary contribution for compulsory unemployment insurance by 
0.30%. The Interministerial Economic Planning Committee (CIPE) annually 
fixes the ceiling for expenditure that can be authorized by the 
individual Regions. After ESF approval has been obtained, the Ministry 
of Labour, in collaboration with the Ministry of the Treasury, fixes 
the quota to be paid by the Rollover Fund, which is paid directly to 
the organizations concerned. 

The cost of the educational activities required as a result of 
industrial reconversion is instead footed by the Mobility Fund of the 
Ministry of Labour, 

Mention should also be made of the special fund set up for the 
funding of special projects in areas characterized by a large gap 
between labour demand and supply. The Regions can draw upon this fund 
directly. At a later stage these amounts will be charged to the fund 
for supolementary funding in the southern Italian areas as well as to 
the quota assigned to this item by the youth eir^loyment measures. 

Finally, mention mus-t be made of the decree law no. 408 of 1988/ 
converted into law no. 492/88, which among other things provides for 
the transfer of the residual two-yearly funds of the above mentioned 
Rollover Fund set up as we have seen under law 845/78 as a fund for the 
innovation of the Regions' educational systems. 



Continuing professional education of public employees and 
management staff 



Continuing professional education for public employees warrants 
separate treatment. It is specifically mentioned in art. 14 of the 
enabling law on public employment (law no. 93 of 1983), which treats it 
as subject to local bargaining. This means that it can be negotiated 
locally between the trade union representatives and the management in 
the various departments into which the Public Administration has been 
subdivided for this purpose. In this specific case, on the job training 
undergoes a different treatment according to the outcome of the 
negotiations in the various forums. It should be noted that 
comparatively little importance is usually attributed to this issue by 
the various parties involved in the negotiations. 

In most of the cases in which concrete results have been 
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achieved, this has been due to the particular concern of a specific 
representative or related to a specific problem raised inside the 
agency. Generally speaking continuing education activities for public 
employees is carried out in structures outside the Administration 
itself, included precisely among those described in the preceding 
section. It is rare for the same office to organize and manage internal 
retraining activities such as refresher seminars, informative courses 
on changes in laws and regulations related to the work of the office, 
or training in the use of technological , and information science 
innovations . 

One further possibility offered to public employees in general 
whatever their qualifications is the possibility of attending courses 
run by the Higher School of Public Administration, an offshoot of the 
Prime Minister's Office. Although its primary function is to organize 
courses/competitive examinations for the purpose of selecting public 
sector management staff, at its four centres of Bologna, Caserta, 
Reggio Calabria and Rome, it actually also often organizes a large 
number of specialist, refresher and proficiency courses in foreign 
languages, as well as seminars. These courses are usually designed for 
the management staff themselves but also lower-ranking employees are 
occasionally eligible to attend them. The teaching activities of the 
School are concentrated mainly on providing its users with ways and 
means of solving the concrete problems they face in their daily tasks 
precisely because of the long and consolidated experience they have 
normally acqpaired on the job. 

Special •ducat ionml mctiviti^a :undard«v*lop«d arams; 

tachnological innovation 

Side by side with the system described herein there are a large 
number of specific actions based on laws pertaining to the sector, in 
particular in those cases in which the educational support could be 
considered a priority tool for solving economic growth problems by 
field of activity or geographical area. 

One of the most significant laws of the type described is no. 64 
of 1.3.1986 entitled *'Organic discipline of the extraordinary 
intervention in the Mezzogiorno" . This law provides for a nine-year 
period of action divided up into three year action planning periods. 
Among other things, it lays down that the "activities and initiatives 
(...) contributing to the renovation and modernization of the economic 
apparatus, (...) of an educational and administrative nature" are 
included within the scope of the extraordinary intervention and may 
thus be funded or encouraged "in implementation" of the three-year 
programme. The entire administrative apparatus is managed by the Prime 
Minister and, by delegation from him by the Minister for Extraordinary 
Intervention in the Mezzogiorno. In this they are assisted by the 
Department of the Mezzogiorno set up within the Presidency of the 
Council itself and by the Agency for the promotion of Development in 
the Mezzogiorno, which is involved in funds management and promotion 
activities. Among other things, provision is made for restructuring 
F0RME2, previously linked to the Cassa per il Mezzogiorno, which- has 
the aim of training and updating public and private practitioners. In 
other words, education and training are incorporated into a broader 
range of action' of an economic nature, in which they are closely linked 
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in particular with innovative productive processes. Although their main 
task is to create new professional skills to remedy the vast and urgent 
problem of youth unemployment ^ they are also and even principally aimed 
at updating the knowledge of public and private workers and management 
staff so as to ensure overall long-term market development. 

Continuing in the direction marked by the above-mentioned 
decree-law 408 of 1988, converted into xaw no. 492/88, the Ministry of 
Labour and Social Security issued a decree on 9.5.1989 defining the 
objectives of the process of innovation of the systems themselves. The 
innovation plans must be aimed above all at improving the quality of 
regional planning. In the second place, relations must be established 
with the educational system and, on the other, with the firms in view 
of "the evolving legislation on mixed education and labour contracts". 
Planning, on which all Regional educational activities are hinged must 
therefore progress still further towards becoming a link between the 
milieu of the education and the market place, in particular by 
increasing the contribution it makes to active labour policy. Lastly, 
emphasis is laid on the need to boost education efforts in the sectors 
of technological innovation. This trend, which is increasingly apparent 
at the legislative level, is having a powerful effect on the issues 
discussed here as increasing pressure will be brought to bear to 
retrain or update the existing work force in the company. This solution 
is much cheaper for the normative apparatus and involves an improvement 
in human resources management by the firm itself. 

The amounts paid out under the innovation fund will furthermore 
be used precisely for retraining the educators themselves in view of 
the specific requirements outlined above. 
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Notes to chapter II 

(1) This is confirmed liy decision no. 89 of 30.5.1977 of the 
Constitutional Court. This means that the elements of an actual 
"right to professional studies" for those who have already 
fulfilled their compulsory education obligations (however 
defined) are thus not integrated. Conversely, professional 
education becomes part of another fundamental right, the "right 
to a job". 

(2) This is the way Cocozza comments art. 55, in Bassanini and 
Barbera "I nucvi poteri delle Regioni e degli enti locali - 
Commentario al D.P.R. 616/77", pp. 268-269. 

(3) To quote Mario Napoli in "Le nuove leggi civili commentate", 
1978, p. 913 et seq. 

(4) For further details see the essay by Mario Napoli "Art. 35, 2o 
comma" in "Commentario della Costituzione" ed. by G. Branca, 
Bologna, 1979. 
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CHAPTER XIX 



HXGHZR CONTINUIKG PROFXSSXOIUL SZ>XX:ATX0H:THX ROUt OF 

DxrnszuT actors 

A QUANTXTATIVS ANALYSIS 



Strttngthfl and MakaassAS of thm Italian institutional x&odal 

In Italy there is currently no specific normative framework to 
regulate the supply of continuing professional education and/ more 
specif ically^ higher continuing education. 

The Italian models based as it is on the legislation deeply 
analyzed in chapter II of this Report, combines both initial 
professional education and continuing professional education into a 
single set of laws. 

The resulting model is substantially different from the French 
version in which continuing professional education is practically 
separate from initial professional education and closely linked to 
productive training. The Italian model also differs from the German and 
British models, which rely heavily on the free market, although the 
forces acting inside this market are modulated by different regulations 
and legislative forms in these two countries. 

The idea of the Italian legislator was to entrust to a flexible 
system in close contact with specific local requirements the government 
and management of professional education conceived of as a link between 
school education and the workplace. It was also intended to provide an 
opportunity for those already employed to update, increase, enhance or 
reconvert their knowledge and professional skills. This was the basis 
of the decision to assign to the Regions a high degree of autonomous 
management in this sector. 

The legislative system on which the model is based presupposes 
that the professional education management and control activities will 
be incorporated in an efficient (regional and national) system of 
planning, monitoring and verification of the educational action. 
Furthermore, it presupposes that the Regions are capable of maintaining 
constant liaison with the other public agents operating in their own 
country, as well as with those operating at the national level. 

Lastly, the fourth peculiar characteristic of the institutional 
model is the preference granted to the public structures with the a 
priori exclusion^ often not implemented in practice, vis-i-vis 
managerial initiative to supply educational services. 

The guiding principles of our model outlined above, as laid down 
by law 485/78, are thus seen to be on the one hand not to have been 
applied and, on the other, to be subject to debate and to proposed 
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review. In recent months several guidelines (most of which unaccepted) 
have been reproposedf namely: 

1. greater differentiation of the role of professional training 
vis-i-vis general education; 

2. higher degree of relatedneas with the productive systems; 

3. higher qpaality of the education offered; 

4* definition of common nvethods for certifying the results; 
5. common educational curricula for common qpaalif ications . 

Again according to the proposed innovations to the system, to 
this must be added the intention of the legislator to promote processes 
of competition among educational Agencies, Centres and other bodies. In 
particular, according to advance. information received by the research 
team during an interview carried out at the Ministry of Labour very 
recently, a bill specifically aimed at continuing education is being 
drafted in such a way as to respond to an EEC recommendation to each 
member country to guarantee the subject right to continuing education. 

The intention behind this draft bill is thus to establish also in 
Italy a legislative basis for the subjective right to continuing 
professional education. The guiding principles underlying the draft 
bill provide for a system of indirect incentives to encourage the 
inclusion of educational matters in collective bargaining. Since the 
intention is to extend the right to continuing education also to the 
unemployed and the non employed, regional planning will be orientated 
in the direction of encouraging the establishment and practice of the 
right to continuing education. 

The promulgation of specific legislation governing continuing 
education should be followed in May '91 by an overall of the existing 
structure of Italian professional education, that is, a revision of the 
enabling law 845/78. In this revision the Regions will have a central 
role, which is in any case guaranteed by the Constitution. 
Nevertheless, the potential role of private enterprise inside the 
system will be reviewed and expanded. The draft bill is still at the 
discussion stage and the system currently appears in abstract to be 
all-inclusive. The situation regarding the roles and responsibilities 
of the various government branches in providing higher continuing 
professional education is by no means clear. On the one hand, the 
Ministry of Education should be involved in setting up short or very 
short post-diploma courses to round off the initial education offered 
by the State vocational training institutes. Also the Ministry of the 
University and Scientific and Technological Research should cooperate 
in setting up short courses running parallel to normal degree courses, 
as also the Mi istry of Labour through the various Regional educational 
centres. During the above-mentioned interview it was stated that each 
of the above bodies seems to want to have the main, if not exclusive, 
role of managing higher continuing professional education. 

To tell the truth if we use the European t^ording of "Institutes 
of Higher Education" none of the above structures may be excluded since 
they are all able to provide higher education. The regionally funded 
education system would therefore have at least as much right as the 
others to manage this supply. This is the stance adopted by the 
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Ministry of Labour which emphasizes that the problem is not so much who 
can and should control the offer of continuing professional education 
buc rather involves the need to define standards and criteria for 
validating initiatives and centres, as well as standards and criteria 
for certifying the results of the education processes. While there is 
no doubt that this is the central issue, there does not appear to be 
any definite and agreed approach to the question of responsibility and 
to ways and means of solving this problem. 

Despite the peculiarities and difficulties related to the model, 
it should be noted that the system seems to follow a path of its own 
which often diverges from the intentions of the designer of the model, 
who is about to review it. 

Current •ituAtioia regarding o££ttr of high#r continuing 
profcasional •ducation: definition of the fi#ld of study 



An effective example of the above-mentioned degree of divergence 
between the underlying principles and the actual development of the 
system is obtained by analyzing the actual structure of the supply of 
higher continuing professional education (i.e. subjects actually 
involved and initiatives undertaken) . 

In reality two comparatively unrelated components operate in the 
Italian system of professional education. It is a "public system" 
embracing all the initiatives and bodies acting on the basis of funds 
supplied from the regional budgets and included within the purview of 
law 845/78. Action is mainly directed towards initial basic education 
whenever, above and beyond the legislative prescriptions, there is 
found to be a shortage of higher education initiatives. 

The "private" system operates in parallel with the above system. 
In the terminology normally adopted by experts in this field, the 
"private system" is taken to mean the total nnmHf^r of institutes 
np<^rating outaid P the regional prof f^aainnal eduriatinn flow of funda and 
therefore outside its regulatory purview. As is obvious, we are dealing 
with a heterogeneous group in which in fact the pref^enr^e of public 
funding ia neither aporadic nor p<^giigiblA . Indeed we find in this 
group institutes operating with budgets fully funded by public money 
(European Social Fund, Rollover Fund, university funds and funds from 
other public institutions such as ministries) . 

The term "private system" is therefore merely conventional and as 
such will be adopted in this sense in this report. Conventionally both 
inter-company and in-house education are considered part of this subset 
of professional education. In the course of this present analysis we 
shall refer solely to inter-company education, i.e. education which is 
not carried inside the company. As no data or analyses are available on 
the latter we shall merely present a summary of the trends inferred 
from direct interviews carried -out at some of the largest and/or most 
innovative firms operating in Italy. 
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Methodological aspects 

The present section consists of an illustration of the structure 
of the supply of higher continuing professional education (nuinber and 
nature of subjects involved, number and nature of educational 
initiatives) . It is based on the processing of data permanently 
collected and updated by a national educational data bank, Sistema 
Informative Dioikema <1) . The data we use refer to higher continuing 
professional education programmes (2) in the years 89/90 for the / 
"private system" and 88/89 for the "public system''. The data collected 
are based on printed publications disseminated by the various 
institutes for the purpose of advertising their own educational system. 
Above all, has been dentified the minimum essential components that 
need to be known for each educational initiative offered in order to 
ascertain whether a service is worth purchasing (Tab. 3), irrespective 
of whether the course belongs to the public or the private system. On 
the basis of this simplified and stanaardized model, the documents 
describe the offer made by the various institutes, using abstracting 
techniques and rigorously reporting only the information supplied by 
the source. 

A second methodological point to be made concerns the criteria 
for delimiting the scope of the investigation, namely higher continuing 
professional education. As far as continuing education is concerned, 
the term is applied both to adult training directly aimed at updating, 
enhancing and reconverting professional skills and to education 
directed towards the unemployed and non employed, provided it is 
supplementary to some form of initial professional education. 

Higher continuing professional education has been defined as the 
subset of continuing professional education action directed towards 
persons holding a higher professional qualification and/or possessing 
professional experience which allow them to perform middle or top 
management tasks. This is the criterion used to select from among the 
data all the education initiatives directed towards existing holders of 
middle and top management posts, together with those directed towards 
unemployed or non employed holders of a higher study certificate who, 
in order to enhance their prospects on the labour market, have 
undertaken a process of requalif ication, specialization, higher or 
refresher studies. 

In practice the field of studies includes all post-diploma 
professional education courses (for people without previous work 
experience), although it is specified how many of these require a^ 
degree as entrance requirement. It also includes all the "in service 
training** courses (for those already employed) and "at work/ in service 
training" (intended for both non employed, unemployed and employed 
persons) provided they are designed for middle and higher level. 
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Structux* of supply 

4 

The supply of continuing educ:atiQn in Italy , within the 
limitation whicJj have been just nventioned, consl its of some 25,000 
education initiatives, or 73% of the total supply of total professional 
education^ initial and continuing. 

The supply of higher continning- professional education (HCPE) 
involves some 12,254 separate interventions (Tab. 4) or 36% of the 
total supply and 49% of continuing education. However, the supply 
decreases substantially if all courses directed towards non employed 
persons are limited to degree holders and those with other diplomas are 
excluded. Postgraduate courses available to non employed persons in the 
public system of professional education total a mere 39, for a total of 
26,016 hours involving 657 students. There is an equally small number 
of postgraduate courses available to non employed persons in the 
private system - 12 courses for a total of about 61,463 hours and 1954 
students. Despite these overall values it is nevertheless interesting ■ 
to note the considerable differences in the roles played by the two 
large supply side components: on the one hand, the "public system" 
which depends on the regional government apparatus and, on the other, 
the "private system" which operates essentially outside the financial 
and regulatory flows of the regional system. 

In terms of number of educational initiatives, the main role 
played .by the supply of continuing profeaaional edunatiofi falls to the 
"private sector" which offered 14,635 courses to the market during th^^^ 
reference year. The "public sector" contribution amounted to 10r301 
courses, or 41% of the total. In terms of students and hours of course 
the part played by the "private system" is smaller and less significant 
than that of the public system owing to the greater weight of education 
for non employed provided by the "public system" (i.e. consisting of 
education pursuing long-term objectives), as well as because of the 
longer average duration of the educational action taken by the "public 
system" . 

This preliminary concise review of the data referring to the 
structure of the supply of H.C.P.E. in Italy allows several salient 
features to be identified. 

In the first place, some form of specialization exists between 
the two large "public" and "private" systems. The former is focussed 
mainly on action directed towards the non employed (mainly young 
diploma holders seeking their first job or long-term non employed 
graduates) and to a lesser extent vis-ik-vis the overall capacity 
offered by the system, funds, manages or contracts out the 
implementation of long-term educational initiatives (on average 256 
hours) for those already with working experience. This system devotes 
less of its overall efforts to high level education : for a total of 
3300 courses (Tab. 5, Gr. 1) . 

The second system, on the other hand, is specialized in action 
directed towards those who are already working in the form of 
short-term courses (53 hours on average) . Compared with the public 
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system it focusses more attention on higher education: for a total of 
8954 courses (Tab. 6^ Gr. 2) . 

As will be shown in that part of the report dealing with 
educational activities designed and carried out for specific company 
purposes, the "private system" represents a stock of teaching 
experience and know-how about didactic methods for adults. In addition 
to the above-mentioned offer of standard educational initiatives, it 
also proposes consultancy as to how to implement the individual stages 
of the education process and "customized, turnkey products". 

The "public system" has been almost completely excluded from 
this role. 

It may thus be claimed that two comparatively unrelated systems 
operate on the H.C.P.E. market: a rigidly regulated "public" one and a 
"private" one, whose role, neglected in the regional legislation, is on 
the contrary significant and in rapid expansion. However, the absence 
of rules to encourage the correct functioning of the market by reducing 
its rigidity has a highly detrimental effect on the quality and 
effectiveness of the whole supply system. 

H.C.P.S. producers 



At this point it is necessary to analyze the characteristics of 
those who actually produce H.C.P.E. initiatives. In view of the 
important role and the high degree of heterogeneity of the "private 
system" this will be the main object of the present analysis. The 8954 
courses related to the "private system" involve some 234 organizations 
of different nature and origin. Within this large group of 
organizations there coexist production situations with widely varying 
juridical bases and a wide range of promoting subjects. To all this 
must be added the large number of operational strategies followed. Some 
of the organizations base the development of their activities on the 
supply of educational services, others regard the supply of such 
services as supplementary to their main products and/or services 
(softwarehouses, publishers, research centres, consultants'). Some 
organizations operate as profit-making concerns while others are non 
profit-making, others whose funding is totally private together with 
others in which it is totally public. If we examine in detail the 
characteristics of these organizations as far as private sector is 
concerned, we find that the 234 organizations involved have 264 
educational centres (Tab. D . hs far as the juridical nature of these 
centres is concerned the rrajority are found to be commercial companies 
(S.r.l, S.p.A.), followed by local public authorities and non 
recognized associations (Tab. 8). 

Within these 264 organizations we find 23 situations linked to 
university institutions, mainly associations or consortia, and in some 
cases actual university structures. 

As far as the public system is concerned the 3,300 higher 
continuing professional education courses it offered during the 
reference period can be assigned to 442 organizations, corresponding to 
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897 educational centres. We thus find a fragmentation of the offer into 
a myriad of centres which are probably not specialized in higher 
education activities. The data referring to the juridical structure 
(available for 739 organizations) clearly reveal the absolute 
insignificance of entrepreneurial type activities (commercial companies 
account for about 2%) . The supply centres consist mainly of local 
public agencies (26.1%) and associations (56*3%) operating by means of 
conventions with the Region or with :igencies delegated by the latter. 
This time the overall pattern reflects a strict observance of the 
K guidelines contained in enabling law 845/78 concerning the predominant 

use to be made of public structures. 

With regard to the role of the University in the supply of 

H, C.P.E.^ some 23 instances of operations within the "private system" 
may be found and 11 in the "public system" (Tab. 9) . The links between 
them are of a different nature. Indeed if we examine the educational 
centres operating in the private and public sectors as a whole 
vis-A-vis the prom- ting organizations some 26 centres of university 
origin are found (Tab. 10) . / 

As far as the territorial distribution of the educ^t^t^nal centres 
is concerned^ maximum concentration for the private system is found in 
the north-east and north-west of the country^ while the presence of 
agencies linked to the private system is very limited in the 
Mezzogiorno and the islands, which is in agreement with the data 
referring to the overall private supply situation. Centres related to 
the "public 'system" account for a far greater proportion in these 
areas . 

Let us now examine a typical supply structure indicator, the 
course concentration ratio. If by concentration we mean the extent to 
which H.C.P.E. activity, measured in terms of courses and hours, is 
dominated by a small number of large education centres. 

Concentration- -can,- as we know, be defined in terms of two 
factors : 

I. number of firms; 

2. their relative size (3). 

Analysis of the concentration ratios aims at ascertaining: 

1. the level of competitiveness of the market and therefore to 
obtain some warning of any potential collusion or interdependence 
between producers; 

2. even indirectly, the productive efficiency of the various centres 
and the degree to which economies of scale may be exploited; 

3. the extent of barriers to entry of new firms in the sector. 



From the data obtained from the data bank we find that in Italy 
the educational centres operating permanently as part of the "public 
system" ran 3,300 courses for a total of 1,750,941 hours. Courses run 
by centres operating in the "private system" totalled 8,954 for 566,642 
hours . 
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In the public sector, starting with the largest centre, which 
alone ran 344 courses, or 10,4% of the total, we reach a .^hare of 35.1% 
of the total number of courses run by the top ten organizations, 
finally reaching the figure of 61.4% of courses run by the first 50 
organizations (Tab. 11) . Despite some slight discrepancies, the 
concentration analysis expressed in terms of courses can also be 
expressed in hours. In the "private system" the average concentration 
is slightly higher than in the "public system": from the 12.7% of 
course produced by the first firm we go to 46.1% produced by the first 
ten organizations and to 79.6% produced by the first fifty. In line 
with what takes place at the national level, the higher concentration 
found in the "private system" is justified by the different user 
characteristics or, if we prefer, of the market to which the two 
systems considered refer. 

While private organizations operate in a national or European 
size market and involve persons already employed, the organizations 
operating in the "public" sector mainly address a regional market. 



Product chmracteristics 



As we have seen the supply of higher education involves some 
12,000 courses, 3,300 of which implemented within the regional system. 
However, this overall value conceals significant differences affecting 
the various variables involved, i.e. the territory and the economic 
sector of activity to which the educational action is addressed. , As far 
as the territory is concerned, there is a higher overall supply of 
H-.C.P.E. initiatives from the "private system" in the north-west area, 
while the opposite is true in the Mezzogiorno, most of the supply being 
offered by the "public system" (Gr. 3). Furthermore, differences are 
found in the supply if we examine the sector to which persons are 
assigned after training (Gr. 4) (4). In the agricultural, environmental 
and cultural assets sector the Mezzogiorno displays the higher supply 
and the "private system" is almost completely absent, while for the 
cottage industry sector the supply is concentrated in the central area. 
As expected, educational action addressed to the industrial sector is 
distinctly predominant in the north-^west area, as is that of an 
intersectoral nature. For educational action addressed to the services 
sector supply is virtually the same throughout all the geographic 
areas, with a slight prevalence in the central area. However, the role 
of the systems changes: in the north the main agent is the "private 
system" and in the south the '^public system". 



This brings us to an analysis of the characteristics of the 
educational initiatives in which the examine the main didactic 
features : 

organizational formulas; 

methods; 

types of certification; 
main contents. 
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Unfortunately, the data made available by the sources with 
reference to the variables cited are fragmentary and limited to the 
"private system" alone. 

One first basic characteristic of an educational initiative is 
its duration. In this connection the computation of the average higher 
education course duration reveals a considerable difference in 
behaviour between education addressed to the enployed and that 
addressed to the unemployed. Likewise, wide differences are found 
between the "private system" and the "public system" with reference to 
the different types of beneficiaries (Tab. 12) . In the first place^ on 
the whole, it must be pointed out that action addressed to uneitployed 
persons never lasts longer than four months (€70 hours) on average and 
therefore consists of requalif ication action addressed to persons with 
poor professional qualifications (e.g. long-term unemployed) or else 
consists of specialist initiatives. Action addressed to employed 
persons is conversely of short duration, probably refresher training. 
The latter evidence seems to point to the fact that the longer term 
action is carried out in-house and that inter-company educational 
initiatives ate used only for short refresher courses or as an 
introduction to other company contexts. 

Further indications are obtained by standard deviation analysis 
(Tab. 13) . 

On average there is a high degree of variability in the solutions 
selected. However, it is apparent that educational action addressed to 
unemployed displays less scatter around a mean value, with the 
behaviour, in the "public system" resembling that in the "private 
system". Educational initiatives addressed to those already employed 
show a higher scatter around a mean value. The latter phenomenon is 
much more evident in the "private sector". 

Analysis of data referring to organizational methods provides us 
with further indications of the way time is used in learning processes: 
fulltime courses account for 88.8% of the total (Tab. 14, Gr. 5). It 
may thus be concluded that, as in the case of educational activities as 
a whole, the supply of higher education is rigidly anchored to 
relatively undifferentiated and inflexible organizational models. 

With regard to the didactic methods, the data referring to higher 
professional education alone are no different from those referring to 
the entire professional education system: 80% of educational 
initiatives are carried out using traditional methods (classroom 
lessons and/or practical work) (Tab. 15) . 

In this connection it may be concluded that, as far as the 
teaching methods used, higher education is no better off than the 
supply as a whole. The methods used are relatively undiversif ied and 
seem to have a comparatively strong school bias. 

This is somewhat alarming in view of the strong need for 
innovating educational methods which, as we shall see, is felt by the 
f i rms . 
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As far as certification is concerned, some data is available for 
both the "public system" and the "private system". In the case of the 
latter, out of 8954 proposed course initiatives only 18.2% of sources 
declared that a final certificate is issued (Tab. 16). In most cases it 
consists of a certificate of attendance {92. S%). 

The situation within the "public system" is different as a result 
of the introduction of regulations governing the sector. For all action 
<with few exceptions) a final certificate is issued. The majority 
consist of a recognized qualification (47,1%), while an important role 
is played by certificates of attendance (30.1%) and specialization 
(20.0%). Considering only those already employed the certificates most 
frequently issued are of attendance and specialization (Tab. 17, Gr. 

6) • . ^ . 

With reference to the main subjects which have been dealt with m 
the initiatives of continuing professional training, the data allow an 
analysis of the frequency of various recurring subjects. 
On the basis of a "controlled vocabulary" each educational initiative 
is given a series of descriptors summarizing their content. 
The scanning of the frequency of the descriptors for every initiative 
of higher professional education, gives evidence to the fact that these 
very initiatives are largely based on the subjects related to the 
"information science*' area (data base, data systems, programming 
techniques, DBMS, software system, mini-computers, software 
engineering) . 

Only at a further application is another frequency of managerial 
subjects found. This is a general one (management, firm-management, 
communication, firm organization) . 

On average, no more than 20 courses per year are dedicated to very 
specific subjects such as evaluating potentialities and time management 
as regards managerial subjects, or computer graphics, digital circuits, 
optics, robotics, optical fibers, logistics, electronic component and 
preservation systems as regards aeronautics. 

In conclusion, the offer from outside the companies is mainly focused, 
for obvious reasons of cost, on general subjects, so that it is more of 
an opportunity for meeting and exchange of experience, than for s)cilled 
learning (this result is proved by the data on the average length of 
the courses) . 

The small number of educational, specialist-type initiatives outside 
the companies, is often formed by very high level courses only rarely 
organized by training centres. In general, these ate: research 
institutes, university centres, consortia, software houses, 
associations of research institutes which, working mainly in fields 
different from the educational ones, have and spread specific 
know-how. However the poor didactic competences of these centres put 
seriously into question the actual effectiveness of higher professional 
education in terms of transferring the learning process inside the 
conpany . 
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Higher Professional Education within coffipanies 

MeLhQdQiQg>>cal Aspects 



:n der to obtain some information about the main questions tackled in 
.his Peport concerning education and training within companies/ it has 
oeen 'lec-^ssary to combine different information sources; 
We have ■ idered three niajor ones: 

i data collected by a survey on university industry 

c :• icn activities on scientific research, carried out by 

t:.c ional Research Council; 

ii) an ad hoc number of direct interviews with some 
inr*ovative large and medivim sized Italian companies; 

iii) the results of a survey carried out for the University of 
Bologna on some medium sized companies in a specific region 
and economic sector. 

We will briefly present the .tiain issues emerging from the three 
sources , 

We must preliminarily underline that the available sources allow us to 
focus on only some aspects of higher professional education within 
companies; besides it should be considered that the analyzed firms are 
those more involved in the innovation process, and therefore certainly 
not fully representative of the general situation of Italian industry. 

University industry coope ration activitif^ft 

The prerequisites for the establishment and spread of technological 
know-how have often been identified in the boosting of scientific 
supply, in the promotion and support of the innovative activity of 
f irms - 

In tracing out a general action policy, collaboration between 
universities and firm.s in the R&D field tends to be of primary 
importance It is often elevated to the rank of a strategy and in some 
cases even uncritically considered an aim to be pursued in itself. 
In view of the foregoing considerations and of the increased interest 
in this topic, the National Research Council of Italy has recently 
:arried out a survey of the aspects, m.odes^ contents, prospects and 
problems related to this type of collaboration. A questionnaire was 
ievised in two versions which was sent respectively to a highly 
representative sample of the universe of innovating firms, with high 
R&O content, .^nci to scientific and technical university structures. 
The originality and novelty of the survey thus lies in the size of the 
sample used, and in its territorial, sectorial and disciplinary 
distribution, as well as in the fact of having made a qualitative and 
quantitative study of the various stages of collaboration, ranging from 
identification of the promoter to the indications given and future 
programmes . 

The survey was aimed at analyzing actual and predicted changes in 
industry-university relations, view^.as a test bench also for this 
type of ^.nteract ion . 

In response to initiatives of stimulation and support, and to the 
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presence of existing institutions in a number of countries, which have 
been set up to encourage these relations, it is emphasized in a number 
of quarters that universities are forced to make a considerable effort 
to preserve the fundamental aims of research, i.e. their commitment to 
basic research and the freedom of the researcher. This concern is 
indicative of a fear of an undue commercialization of the contents of 
research funded by industry and therefore of a partial neglect of the 
specific aims of university research. 

One frequently recurring topic of discussion is linked to the effects 
on both education and industry of increased cooperation relations. In 
the case of education these could take the form of a double push/pull 
effect involving increasingly specific fields of application. Although 
the result of requests from industry, this would nevertheless have a 
stimulating effect on education. 

From the analysis of the results we have identified five larg<5 areas 
have been identified for which it has been possible to ascertain 
development up to the present time and that which it is reasonable to 
expect in the future. These areas group together the types of relation 
most frequently found linking industry to the educational world. 

i) Shared research and research contracts 

ii) Exploitation of results and technology transfer 

iii) Exploitation of results by forming companies 

iv) Services provided by Universities (consultancy, technical 
assistance, testing, certification, etc) 

V) Education and Training 

We are not giving any detail on the first four items but only on 
the fifth as this last issue is the one particularly interesting for 
the purpose of the present Report. As already mentioned, the demand by 
firms for this kind of educational activities is growing. Our analysis 
pointed out as in Italy this' type of relation develops in three main 
ways : 

a) cooperation in teaching, by means of which part of the 
students' training is carried out in-company, where they can 
participate directly in the specific activities, thus learning about 
working methods and enhancing their perception of industrial 
priorities. Furthermore, they can then directly apply what they learn, 
at the same time gaining experience which will stand them in good stead 
in their future professional life; 

b) permanent training is a tool which can be used to 
substantially close the gap between technological development and the 
knowledge possessed by the personnel of the company that is seeking to 
introduce it. The application of new technologies demands knowledge 
that is usually not to be found among company staff. The acquisition cf 
this knowledge is often a sine qua non for maintaining the company's 
competitive edge. The demand for university and in-company refresher 
training is constantly increasing. In Italy this type of relationship 
is fast growing. 

c) staff mobility, i.e. periods spent by university lecturers in 
the company, or company personnel at the university, is an increasingly 
frequent interrelationship method. These temporary transfers of staff 
not only help to enhance training but also boost RfiD activity and allow 
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a more accurate assessment to be made of the needs of the two 
institutions . 

In the case of Italy the deep-lying differences between the two 
universes^ together with a certain resistance to change^ have in no way 
encouraged the spread of forms of collaboration which^ in theory at 
least/ appeared very interesting, but the situation is evolving towards 
a closer approach between the two partners. 

Larye and Meditim-flized companies 



The direct inquiry carried out has been based on some interviews with 
large and medium-sized Italian companies, among the most innovative on 
production systems or strategy of development: Himont ( chemicals) , 
Alfa-Wassermann { pharmaceuticals ), Mandelli (automatic production 
systems ) , Ansaldo Trasporti Ferrari and Fiat ( motor vehicles) , 
Pirelli (rubber) . 

The first important tendency which emerges from our cases, with 
reference to large or medium-sized companies, is the establishing of a 
closer relationship between the training, department and company top 
management. This tendency conforming to the general context of the most 
industrialized countries, proves that company top management is more 
interested in the processes of training and developing human resources. 
Within big companies, the training department, still typically 
subordinate to the personnel department, is planning a role which is 
becoming more and more central for the processes of definition of 
overall management strategies. A clear and important sign is given by 
the establishment of various kinds of direct communication between the 
training function and company top management. 

Contrary to some of the most advanced managerial experiences in an 
international context, in Italy, on the basis of our panel of 
companies, a resolute thinking of the •'pivot" relationship between the 
training department and other functions or between the former and 
company top management cannot be found. 

As for the company cases which have been studied, although the 
communication that links directly experts in training to company top 
management is positive, all the same it is of a "top down" kind. The 
training department defines its strategy-line, on the basis of the 
company strategy-line, it looks for approval, then proceeds to a 
fulfillment, often directly reporting results to managing directors. 
In short, people responsible for training are still far from partaking 
of the initial definition of overall management strategies, in their 
role of consultants or experts in strategies for personnel developing. 
This is with the exception of two cases, among those studied, which 
follow this kind of approach; in the remaining ones, the training 
department absorbs the overall strategy-choices and adapts its own work 
strategies to them. 

The second tendency noticed for higher professional education within 
companies and emerging from the majority of the interviews (in one case 
only has this tendency not appeared), is the increasing demand for 
education and expectations in comparison with its effectiveness in 
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terms of "transfer" to the job. 

The most frequent answer seems to be strengthening the services of the 
training function. 

With one exception, no choices of a wide diffusion of both training 
processes and selection criteria have been found. From some experience 
within big European companies, it is possible to see that, in a 
situation of increasing demand for amount of training and quality and 
effectiveness of expectations, the training department is usually 
crushed between feverish requests for adaptation to pressing demands 
and frustrations deriving from results often connected to reasons 
independent of the function itself. 

According to this approach, the training departnient becomes a service 
and specialized advice centre, often organized as a "profit centre" 
facing internal demands with ar "customer-consultant" relationship, in 
which the customer is the only one responsible for his/her choices. The 
strategy consist of concentrating the training function on the most 
serious problems with a careful selective attitude and in spreading 
both means and opportunities of training "on the job" as much as 
possible. The latter is not a banal "learning by doing", but a formula 
which is well reasoned and guided by experts in education, playing the 
role of internal consultants, specialized in adult learning strategies. 
On the contrary, in our cases, with one exception only, no promotion of 
wider spreading strategies of learning has been found. Learning is 
confined to the training department, and is often transformed into a 
co-ordination of specialized resources acquired outside the company. 
The tendency to transfer didactic knowledge to managers or to any 
person responsible for coordinating collaborators is as limited as the 
custom of "turnover" of trainers. This practice could be useful in 
order to spread a culture of training within the company and aC: the 
same time to aim at preparing trainers who are also well acquainted 
with the company • 

The image emerging from our cases cannot be defined as excessively 
static, jet it is certainly not advanced as regards innovating level. 
This evaluation is proved by the answers given by the persons 
interviewed about the training methods adopted. Although they underline 
the necessity to adopt active methods, most of- the companies mainly use 
lessons in a classroom and practice, as for "off the job" training, and 
co-^'peration with projects or groups, as for "on the job" training. 
There is a great demand for services outside companies to get some 
education for medium and above all high level managers, but not in one 
way only. In general, people decide to take part in external 
initiatives when an opportunity is given to meet various companies and 
countries. Specialized, technical training is usually done within the 
company except in those few cases, for small groups, when long specific 
courses at a high quality level are thought to be needed. 
Then foreign Universities are frequently applied to for managerial 
subjects, while as regards technological fields, in which Italian 
Universities have a good reputation, they are less frequently applied 
to. 

Training within companies or within centres belonging to them has 
priority (about 80%) . 

When a company does not have its own training centre, it frequently 
addresses higher education institutions and asks for trainers and 
experts in training to support the initiatives that are planned within 
the firm. The companies which hc.ve been interviewed have pointed to the 
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considerable difficulties in the market of training services: the 
supply of high professional education is thought to be not so wide and 
often of questionable quality. They complain about both lack of clarity 
and of rules which might improve the standards of quality. To face the 
above-mentioned needs, the companies often promote the establishment of 
services specialized in offering education. They are various forms of 
partnership such as between enterprises or between these ones and 
University or else between enterprises and associations and local 
authorities . 

Even though some kind of partnership between enterprises and University 
is present/ as has been underlined in this chapter, the relationship 
between enterprises and University services is not easy. New bodies 
springing from the co-operation between enterprises and University are 
generally considered much more effective than the initiatives of 
co-operation with present University institutions, which seem 
excessively rigid. 

All the interviewed companies emphasize the difficult relationship with 
Universities, which are seen as stores of very good competence, which 
are nonetheless inadequate to the rhythms and specific needs of the 
companies. They have a higher opinion of scientific faculties, while 
the opinion is less favourable for faculties on managerial disciplines. 
The interviewed companies have unanimously stressed the need for 
reforms which make the passing from a University career to business and 
vice-verse easier; reforms which make the development of common 
projects of research and education possible; reforms which make it 
possible to diversify the various curricula of studying, updating them 
to the demands of the companies. 

In brief there is a stress on the need for mechanisms making University 

structures more flexible and their supply more varied. 

There is a great difference between the University/enterprise 

co-operation in the technical-scientific area and that in the field of 

behavioural and managerial education. In the technical-scientific area 

the co-ope^rat ion is seen as much more productive, it is often 

establishe<Si despite rigid bureaucracy and it gives good results. 

The companies think very highly of the background competence available 

from Italian Universities and their relationships are often intense, 

thanks to possible overlap between the role of the university teacher 

and that of the firm manager. 

In the field of manager education University is considered, with rare 
exceptions, as a mere reproducer of its own knowledge. Reference is 
also made to an inadequate closeness to the real conditions of the 
company and, at the opposite, a role of imitation of not new 
theoretical models. In these cases applying to the most famous American 
Universities is the preferred course of action. In any case, for the 
time being the University/enterprise relationship is built up through a 
"mediator", that is to say a teacher with whom a relationship, which 
could be defined as a "lobbying", had been established. The companies 
ask both Universities and other higher education institutions, both 
public and private, to develop a wider competence and skill in adult 
learning methods. 
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The inquiry into thirteen small and medium-sized companies within the 
Emilia Romagna region, first shows that small companies rarely 
intervene except with simple updating training. Attending courses 
offered outside the companies is usually random, while consultants 
co-operating with individuals or project groups are preferred. In 
addition to a great difficulty in finding graduates, particularly m 
scientific disciplines, ready to become part of a company quickly, 
there is an insufficient and not systematic education activity withm 
the company. The companies complain about young graduates lacking first 
of all competence in organization and relations, but also adequate 
technical knowledge. . . 

The interviewed companies maintain that making a good technician assume 
the role of manager takes at least ten years. However, given the small 
amount of offers, the "turnover" is high, despite the above mentioned 
inadequacies. Both these aspects make the problem of medium and high 
level manager training within small companies very serious and 
emphasize the role that higher education institutions. University in 
particular, could play. The data reported in this chapter on prevailing 
full-time initiatives carried out with the traditional method of 
lessons in the classroom, unfortunately shows the absolute inadequacy 
of the present supply of higher professional education. The inquiry 
conducted shows a general lack of confidence on the part of the 
companies in external training institutions, public or private. At the 
same time it gives evidence of great interest in co-operation with 
University and research centres. 

The companies explain these types of partnership with the necessity to 
enrich their technological knowledge, to receive some instructions on 
application hypotheses, to have laboratories which might be too 
expensive for a small company. 

At times the most innovative con?)anies apply to internal laboratories 
aimed at research and relatively free from the deadlines of firms. This 
kind of solution is usually impossible for various reasons such as the 
size of the company, rhythms of innovation which would not justify the 
existence of research laboratories and so on. Some experiments of 
co-operation between Universities, research centres, enterprises, local 
autonomies and category associations have taken place in order to give 
an answer to this very last case. A typical example is the "Polo 
tecnologico di Piacenza" which, together with other objectives also 
aims at education. It is also possible to hint at some multifunctional 
centres where technology laboratories, experts in firms and 
universities, experts in organization problems offer their advice and 
share services for laboratory activity. Finally, there is the formula 
of direct agreement, between enterprise and University which, however, 
is the least productive. The companies generally agree that if some 
specific services of entrepreneurial kind are not formed, the 
co-operation with University will remain difficult because of the 
rigidity of a bureaucratic institution that may not be fit for 
relationships with different bodies. Small companies, as well as big 
companies, orefer a direct partnership, almost of a "lobbying" type, 
with the teachers who make possible use of the services ii. a more 
flexible way. The relationship with a teacher in his role of mediator 
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is not at all without problems- The companies complain about poor 
didactic preparation or lack of competence in using specific and 
effective methods to teach adult people. 

The results emerging from the analysis of this sample of small and 
medium-sized companies give very similar indications to those of big 
companies: lessons in the classroom and training are the most used 
methods for "off the job" education-, as working in specific projects 
and groups are those largely prevailing as "on the job" methods. 

Som^ c:nnclu5^ion5t 



Some final conclusions can be drawn both for large and small-sized 
companies. All the companies aiming at effective training methods, in 
common everyday life use learning methods which vary very little from 
one another and which are too closely linked to old-fashioned methods 
of organization. Both large and small-sized companies con^lain about 
the poor aid offered by higher education institutions as regards 
development and diffusion of competence in adult learning methods. As 
the most innovative tendencies in an international context testify, the 
ability to encourage and support learning processes is more and more 
widespread. It comes from the specialized background of education 
experts and it becomes basic competence common to all mai>agers . Perhaps 
the most interesting result of this inquiry is given by a clear sign: 
as a first step University should create and spread basic competence on 
adult learning methods and at the same time it should develop 
relationship and communication abilities. The present organizational 
development of the companies is approaching a frontier which could be 
defined as "learning while working" {which is not the same as "learning 
by doing") . Higher education institutions seem to be unprepared to face 
this challenge. Some European experiments could give useful 
suggestions: for instance there is an interesting Spanish experiment 
with centres, one for each faculty, of research and education preceding 
didactic competence and open to all graduates. Thic experiment is 
undoubtedly a coherent way of developing the two typical tendencies of 
University centres: scientific research and teaching methodology. 

Finally the companies look for graduates who can be introduced into the 
productive processes more directly. Apart from the lack of graduates in 
specific technological areas, which is unfortunately still great 
(despite the employment of chemists and engineers), a long period of 
training in a company is necessary. People are compelled to wait quite 
a long time before being able to use an adequate competence. This 
investment is possible within large-sized companies, while it causes 
remarkable troubles within the small-sized ones, because they do not 
have specialized personnel for training. 

In this case specific managerial training could find valuable support 
in the various forms of co-operation between University and enterprise. 
This is possible provided that University has trainers, not teachers 
transferring didactic methods used in the classroom to training medium 
and high level managers. 

These difficulties lead the companies to relationships with famous 
private centres often very expensive and controlled with difficulty by 
small-sized companies without personnel skilled in education. 
Poor results, deriving from a difficult understanding between buyers 
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and providers in the education market, cause lack of confidence on the 
part of small-sized companies in the external training on offer and 
preference for long and inefficient training processes of co-operation. 
Inadequate University curricula are a further obstacle to the 
development of human resources in a company. The more productions are 
sophisticated and relationships between employed graduates and 
personnel are good, the greater the obstacle. 

In any case University or post-graduate education cannot substitute the 
necessary training on the job. The question is how it is possible to 
organize education and training offered outside the company to make 
continuing training within the company brief and effective. 
Students ending their University or post-graduate curricula and 
entering work must inevitably reorganize their competence. These have a 
completely different meaning compared to the one within the eaucation 
system. 

Reorganizing means reviewing and elaborating continuously what has been 
learned and trying to solve problems in a context of work. This 
vocational guidance is not immediate and requires constant training, 
with training periods "on the job" '-and "off the job" as part of a 
larger plan. 

An intervi€.'wed person said "the problem of those who must co-ordinate, 
on a technical level, their responsibilities with other people's is 
almost philosophical. Acquiring specific knowledge may be a problem, 
but it can be solved with some training in a company. What is difficult 
to learn and might be a bit traumatic for people, just like me, leaving 
the faculty of engineering, is the ability to co-ordinate different 
people in a nice but also efficient working environment". 
An employee responsible for quality control in another small-sized 
company described the professional figure his company needed with these 
words: "not only a good technician, well acquainted with the materials 
of his area, but also a skillful person in solving problems. What is 
needed is his at>ility to analyze, to see the problem and solve it. When 
an engineer leaves University, he already knows a lot of what is to be 
known of a conpany like this, he knows how to learn new elements but he 
doesn't know how to connect them together to solve the problem. This is 
really the most important thing". 

Again in another interview some people said: "What we need is not just 
a technical knowledge of our products and our technologies. We need a 
collaborator who is able to create his own job". 

These examples, expressed in very simple language, focus on the main 
problem: it is necessary to have- a technical-specialized education, 
but it is in^ossible to neglect a behavioural education. It it 
impossible to build up effective relationships with the companies, 
particularly small-sized companies, simply by transferring typical 
University didactic methods used in classrooms. Finally, there are 
problems of inadequate content. In Italy, for example, in the advanced 
materials field, the supply amounts to only 9 post-graduate courses, 3 
skill training schools and 2 further training courses. A good and 
diversified supply of technological and specialist contest is lacking 
but needed. It would not, however, be effective if it were not based on 
specific active methods inserted coherently in the organizational 
context . 
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Notes to Chapter III 



(1) 

This data bank offers the main structural variables of the 
education supply, both basic and higher, initial and continuing, 
public and private . 

Furthermore, it represents a source which makes available highly 
updated information (referring to 88/89 for the "public system" 
and 89/90 for the "private'' system) • 

(2) It should be pointed out that as far as the "private system" is 
concerned, the processed data presented refer to planning the 
calendar of educational activities. The planning approximates 
quite closely to the scheduled courses carried out, while it 
excludes all initiatives requested by the companies on the basis 
of a specific project. This offer will be analysed in the part 
dedicated to in-house training. With reference to "public" 
education the processed data refer to initiatives funded directly 
by the Regions and only to part of those funded by the European 
Social Fund, i.e. to all the initiatives included in the Regions' 
ordinary educational prograitcnes, and coincide almost exactly with 
the initiatives actually carried out. 

(3) As an index of relative centre size both the number of courses 
and the number of training hours carried out will be used. 
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CHAPTER ZV 



BZ6HXR COMTXHUZMG PROrSSSIOKJOi XDTJCATION: THX ROLX Or THE 

UMZVEESZTY 



Leglslatlvtt and institutioMl fr«MWork 



Attention has hitherto been focussed on the "system of 
government" of higher continuing professional education, which has been 
lulled together with general vocational education system by the State 
and Regional legislators, except for the few notable cases that have 
been outlined and which have in any case made little difference to the 
overall system examined so far. 

The system recommended for activities of updating, retraining, 
specialization and further training of management staff has thus 
received but little detailed and specific attention from the State and 
regional Administration and has remained in the limbo of a general 
model. Only individual specific concrete processes have been initiated 
as a result of the interest displayed by individual public and private 
operators. 

Side by side with the system described so far it is possible 
however to reconstruct a wide range of possible action in the field of 
higher continuing professional education in which the focus is shifted 
from the Regions to the Universities. 

The regulatory complex governing the functioning of the Italian 
university is rather conplicated and is currently being modified by the 
draft bill on university autonomy now before Parliament. In fact, the 
norms governing this sector are few and highly limited. From the 
overall picture it emerges only that on the 5.5.1989 the Ministry of 
the University ^nd Scientific and Technological Research was set up and 
that the responsibility of these bodies was ultimately transferred to a 
new and different administrative branch. 

Provision is made in the law for the University to carry out 
higher continuing professional education in two main ways, somewhat 
similar to what has been found for the Region and for the lower 
educational level. These activities can actually be managed 
autonomously by the Universities without any external support, using 
their own lecture rooms and structures, by organizing courses of one 
year's or some different duration in the different subjects. They may 
also enter into conventions with the Regions or the smaller local 
authorities, with the local health units (USL) or with n-ivate 
companies or consortia thereof, and with other social bodies organized 
into associations. 

Of* interest as far as the first form of intervention is concerned 
is law 162/1982 which reorganizes schools set up for special purposes, 
as well as refresher courses. Provision is explicitly made in this law 
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for the Universities to organize: 




SchQQla of apecialization leading to postgraduate diplomas 
awarding the holder specialist qualifications in his or her 
professional field. At the end of these courses, unlike the 
structures iexamined previously, the University may, for the 
above-mentioned reasons, issue specifio professional 
qualifications . 

CQur.^g>ft of higher atudif*,? to satisfy the need for further 
knowledge in given study areas as well as needs of professional 
updating or requalif ication and professional education (1) . 



The aim is to bring the University closer to the educational 
needs of the workplace, of employees at the higher levels, by offering 
them the possibility of returning to the classroom and of refreshing 
their previous training. In practice, they are returning to the 
educational cycle geared to more specific ends than normal degree 
courses . 

The characteristic which makes the courses of higher studies even 
more important is that they may be organized by means of conventions 
entered into with other external bodies. 

These courses actually provide a more dynamic and flexible tool, 
which may be used on a permanent or temporary basis, in order to 
satisfy specific needs or in a more permanent fashion. 

The prevailing idea concerning these courses at the time of their 
introduction was that they were distinct from the purely scientific 
research doctorates. Their purpose was to mark the University's entry 
into the field of continuing permanent professional education by means 
of short compulsory-attendance training periods on an extremely wide 
range of topical and practical subjects. 

Furthermore, at the end of the Higher Studies course the 
University issues a simple certificate of attendance and not an actual 
diploma valid for professional purposes in the broad sense of the term. 
Once again we find the determination to keep the power to issue actual 
qualifications outside the educational scene whenever, as in this case, 
subjects other than school or university bodies enter as partners. 

As far as the ways in which universities can act t.irough 
conventions established with other institutions are concerned, there 
are practically no limits to the type of the other parties to the 
convention. In the first instance, as we have seen, the State, the 
Regions and the lesser local authorities are concerned with the 
requalif ication of their employees, specifically for the purpose of 
providing them with a decision-making capacity firmly based on 
normative, technical and technological data which are kept as updated 
and concrete as possible. For similar purposes also the other public, 
non territorial agencies can enter into this type of convention with 
the Universities. Lastly, also private organizations may enter into 
conventions with the university. Typical examples of cooperation 
between universities and firms or other territorial agencies are the 
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various educational programmes implemented as part of EEC programmes, 
for instance, the Comett programme, or the participation in 
technological poles. 

What usually happens in this type of contract is that the 
University bears all the organization and teaching costs and the other 
partner pays the remaining costs. 

It is obvious that the teaching personnel will almost entirely 
consist of University staff, while technicians or experts from outside 
the University may, as we have seen, be engaged on a contractual basis. 

Other possible forms of University participation in higher 
continuing professional education are cooperation initiatives between 
firms and universities, which differ from one single university to 
another . 



Higher Continuing Professional Education at University Ittvel 
in Italy tan analysis of thm existing structures 



1. Professional education at the higher educational level has had 
a rather peculiar and specific history in Italy. 

In the early '50s, two of the largest fijnns in the industrial 
sector (Fiat and Olivetti) decided to set up a general and refresher 
ti;aining school for managers based on the US ••schools of business 
administration'*. Such schools were totally absent on the Italian scene 
and very rare and underdeveloped in the rest of Europe. The result was 
the establishment in Turin of IPSOA (school of business administration) 
which seemed to project the country into the forefront of management 
training. In actual fact, this model was not very widely adopted in the 
years to follow. The CUOA was set up at Padua, as an example of 
collaboration between university and an association of local industry, 
and the IS.IDA at Palermo, as an example of an initiative supported by 
public funds. As an example of a school designed for the in-house 
training of managers the "Scuola di studi superiori di idrocarburi" was 
set up by ENI (a public holding company operating in the chemicals 
sector) in Milan. 

After this period {five years 1952-1957) no similar initiatives 
were introduced for two decades (except for ISTAO at Ancona) . This was 
due to the lack of interest shown by university institutions in 
participating in such experiences, which were believed to be linked too 
directly to vocational training and in contradiction with the 
pre-professional training aims attributed to the university in Italian 
cultural tradition, as well as to the predominance of in-house training 
of management, which attributed greater importance to theoretical 
training in the subject (which could be acquired in the traditional 
university) rather than to company management techniques. As regards 
the latter, budgetary control (synonymous with economic control of 
performance) was introduced into the Italian company system (at least 
on a large scale) only in the late *603 to flank and partially replace 
financial management techniques banking techniques*, as taught in the 
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economics faculties) . 

This trend began to be reversed in the •70s thanks to several 
faraighted initiatives which seemed to run counter to the prevailing 
atmosphere of the time.. In Italy considerable criticism was directed 
against any mixture of public and private in the training field. 
Furthermore^ the prevailing trend was towards increased equality in 
education rather than to stimulate the emergence of individual 
qualities and of rewards according to merit. The "Scuola di Dir^zione 
Aziendale" was set up by the private Bocconi University in Milan as 
well as a master's degree course in Engineering specializing in company 
management by the Milan Polytechnic. In Turin the University instituted 
a post-graduate MBA course in 1978. These initiatives heralded a trend 
which began in the 'SOs and was to affect not only the universities but 
a whole series of private initiatives aimed at providing training 
facilities at different levels for secondary school certificate holders 
and graduates seeking their first job who were convinced of the need to 
improve their professional image in order to satisfy the requirements 
of the labour market. Also interested were those already possessing 
working experience but who wished to update their skills and adapt them 
to cater for changes in the productive processes and labour 
organization. The firms themselves^ in the various sectors, 
particularly industry, affected by changes due to the spin--off from new 
technology, mergers and the internationalization of the markets 
(particularly in view of the forthcoming single European market) and, 
for different reasons, in the services sector, which is characterized 
by strong development pressures and by the creation of new professional 
profiles with a high education level, are induced to organize and 
support educational structures which will allow the high professional 
levels deemed necessary to be attained. 

Wherever the private companies are unable to promote such 
activities, owing to problems of size or uneven territorial 
distribution, government support is becoming increasingly frequent. 
Hcwevfjr, this support does not come from the traditional educational 
structures (i.e. the universities, almost all of which are public) but 
rather from the bodies set up to support the economic development of 
the peripheral areas » This is particularly true of the bodies concerned 
with the development of the southern regions, in particular, FORMEZ (a 
vocational training body set up within the framework of public action 
in favour of the southern Italian regions, the 'Mezzogiorno • which, it 
should be borne in mind, accounts for one third of the total national 
territory) , 



2. The development of professional education at the university level 
has taken place somewhat chaotically in recent years. The market is 
changing constantly and the demand for education is very strong but 
irregular. If follo%^s that (a) 'on the job training' methods are found 
to be inadequate because they are too slow and so the demand is shifted 
outside the correpanies; (b) the demands for new technical and 
professional skills are partly determined by real needs which find no 
answer in the traditional higher education processes, but are due 
partly also to cultural imitation processes: to have a certificate 
proving attendance at a specialist course is now part of the CV of any 
ambitious young person in accordance with a normal mechanism which, at 
the individual level, reflects the tendency toward general upgrading 
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which characterizes rapidly developing societies. It derives, for 
exainple, from the inflation of the term "Master" attributed to any 
updating educational activity and that now, in the absence of any 
equivalent educational level officially recognized by the university 
system, calls for regulation in order to distinguish between 
educational offers in qualitative terms. 

In the constantly and chaotically changing market of (higher) 
continuous professional education several categories of educational 
institutions can be distinguished: 

(i) Different structures, mostly private, and in some cases expressed 
by universities, provide facilities for management training. These 
courses are designed to provide sound technical and general cultural 
training in general management to personnel already possessing wor)cing 
experience but still young, who are called upon to follow through the 
transformation mechanisms affecting labour organization and productive 
processes in an increasingly internatic.-.alized perspective. These 
professional figures are not given only or predominantly sectorial 
technical skills but above all it is endeavoured to point out which 
aptitudes and skills are required in managing a company (or a sector 
thereof) under risk conditions. This approach, represented in Italy by 
the model used at the SDA-Bocconi, seems to be particularly well 
favoured by the cultural bases comprising the general cultural stock in 
trade of the average Italian university graduate. At the same time, the 
generalist type cultural approach as represented by the 'liceo 
classico' . 

However, these courses may legitimately be defined as MBA courses 
as they are highly selective, extremely tough and very expensive (owing 
to the Italian practice of providing public university education at 
minimal costs) . 

(ii) Similar general management courses but with a bias towards 
specific economic sectors are run by institutions representing the 
interests of specific categories. 

(iii) The above sectorial needs are often defined at the local level 
and give rise to associative forms among sectorial representatives, 
local industrial unions, local university and local banks for the 
purpose of setting up specifically targeted general management courses. 

(iv) Aggregations of the above-^ment ioned type arise out of the 
establishment of training schools designed to provide specific 
technical education to different types of personnel, e.g. middle ar.d 
higher management, in need of specialist updating with regard to 
specific technicalities. Here the level is lower, entry is open to 
graduates and diploma holders and selection is less severe and the 
courses themselves may even be shorter. Particularly in peripheral 
areas, for instance in the Mezzogiorno, the level of these initiatives 
proves to be quite low. Sometimes public funds are used to finance ther. 
and recruiting is based more on numbers than on quality, so that the 
initiatives come to represent a form of waste and a rather odd use of 
education (quite often addressed to the young inexperienced jobless) 

(v) The trend towards professionalizing upgrading is clearly 
represented by the forthcoming establishment of post-graduate courses 
provided by the universities themselves: there are plans at the Milan 
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Bocconi to open 5 new post-graduate courses for its own students 
covering several different sectors and designed to make a more 
comprehensive appeal to creativity and intuitiveness than is contained 
in the educati'^n^*! philosophy underlying traditional courses. 

Initiatives of this kind are in any cast? compatible with the 
c-^ rent work of syllabus review in the various university curricula 
which will lead to an almost universal increase in course length of one 
year . 



3. The rapid developments occurring in this educational sec or make it 
particularly difficult to quantify its importance, especially in view 
of the qualitative differences outlined above. 

In the late '703 the five schools providing MBAs produced 175 
graduates per year. Five years later the number had tripled. The 
majority of the toughest courses of this kind limit the course intake 
(often around 30-40 students for ad hoc structures) . The SDA-Bocconi 
accepts no more than 130 graduates on its MBA course (out of a total 
request some 10 times larger). For the academic yea^r' 1988/89 some 180 
postgraduate professional education courses were counted (irregularly 
distributed but responding overall to the different levels of 
development in the country: 85 in the north-west regions, 38 in the 
north-east, 34 in the centre, 34 in the south, 1 on the islands (Sicily 
and Sardinia). Of these courses, 165 were defined as "MBA" courses. 



It is currently being attempted to rationalize the sector through 
the SAFOR (Associazione per la formaziore alia direzione aziendale) 
initiative to set up an official list ot schools running post-graduate 
courses providing professional education. The intention is to lay down 
a number of criteria which will guarantee the seriousness of the 
"Master" courses. These criteria include course duration (minimum 12 
months), the structure of the school (at least 6 permanent teachers),, 
capacity to place at least 80% of their graduates on the company 
labour market within 6 months of the end of the course. 



Characteristics of the in^^t itutiony^ examined 

The information and data :f the present survey are based on 41 
training programmes (that we have analyzed for the purpose of this 
Peport) corresponding to certain quality characteristics and mostly 
orientated towards manager training. The programmes were initially 
divided into three large categories, respectively related to (1) 
structures directly related to the university (public or private) or 
closely associated with them; (ii) private structures set up especially 
to provide a similar kind of training; (iii) private structures 
(variously funded with public monies or directly dependent on public 
funding) set up in southern Italy to provide educational development m 
those regions . 
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(1) The following institutions belong the first category (a total of 11 
programmes) 

Centre Studi turismo, Perugia 
COREP Turin Polytechnic 
CUOA, Padua 
Istao, Ancona 

LUISS (Libera universitig internazionale di studi social!) , Roma 
MIP (Consorizo Universitario Politecnico) , Milan 
SAA (Scuola di Aitoninistrazion* Aziandale) , Turin 
SDA-Bocconi , Milan 
SMEA, Cremona 

(ii) The second category con^rises (for a total of 14 programmes) : 
Domus Academy, Milan 

Federazione della Cooperative, Ravenna 

IFOR, Milan 

IPSOA, Milan 

ISDA, Rome 

Nova Comum, Como 

Profingestp Bologna 

Publitalia, Milan 

Sogea, Genoa 

Unioncamere, Rome 

(iii) The third category (operating in the Mezzogiorno) comprises 16 
programmes provided by the following structures: 



ANEA, Naples 

ISIDA, Palermo 

Novum Mediterraneum, Rome 

PROSVI, Milan 

SDOA, Salerno 

Spegea, Bari 

STOA', Naples 

Tecnopolis-CSATA, Bari 

SOGEA-Sardegna, Nuoro 

FORMEZ, Naples^. 



^fructu rA nf thfi SChOOls 

In most cases these institutions were set up specially to 
implement educational activities. Only in a few cases have the courses 
been added on to existing structures (such as the university) . A 
separate case is Fortnez, which operates through a school of its own at 
various levels, with its headquarters in Naples. At the same time it 
promotes and directly supports other initiatives described herein, such 
as ISIDA of Palermo and STOA' of Naples or CSATA (Tecnopolis) of Bari. 
ISTAO in Ancona is the only instance of a Foundation. 

The most common juridical fortn is that of •'consortium", the 
members of which in many cases are single firms, the industrialists' 
association, the chambers of commerce, the federation of cooperatives. 
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but also the universities and the local authorities: i.e. coiwnunes/ 
provinces, regions. Private firms are present in more than 70% of the 
cases as promoters and representatives of the main customers. 

The schools usually have their own headquarters, although they 
often do not possess all the equipment or premises they need (a 
frequent occurrence in southern Italy) . The permanent staff of the 
structure running the courses totals 10-20 persons on average (only in 
a few cases, particularly if compared with the universities or Formez , 
it is to some extent part of the permanent structure of the 
institution) . The headmaster is usually the one responsible for 
teaching matters, except in larger structures, in which the individual 
parts of the programme are entrusted to outside consultants. 



In addition to the main courses (MBA etc.), practically all these 
institutions also run side activities, such as reaeacctl (very important 
for ISTAO) , oryanizaMnn of s p^mlnars and .ihfirt CQUgSSa for company 
middle management, consultancy (carried out by teaching staff and the 
better students) concerning management problems of local companies, and 
the organization of wnrV^hops on topical management issues or matters 
of interest to the local economy. 



Links w it-h other i n.qf i f ut ions 

The most frequent contacts are those between the training 
structures and firms, which represent their main clients and often 
provide some of the teaching staff. Links with the universities involve 
about half of the initiatives in the survey. Except for cases of direct 
linking, relations are rather sporadic and uninstitut ionalized, as a 
result of the tendentiai resistance of the academic world and 
institutional difficulties, for which only recently has there been any 
formal attempt to find a solution. This leaves the frequent relations 
at the personal level between individual university staff and the 
schools. Links between universities and foreign management schools are 
still partial and comparatively infrequent, except for a few cases of 
joint ventures like STOA and Novum Comum. A quite different case is 
that of the SDA-Bocconi, which is formally associated with 10 of the 
largest schools of business administration in Europe and every year 
provides parallel courses in Italian or English. It 1990-91 it is also 
organizing a master's degree course in "International Economics and 
Management", taught entirely in English mainly by English mother tongue 
lecturers . 



Courae typQlQav 

In a widely used classification of programmes of the main 
Business Schools in the United States the following distinctions are 
made : 

General non structured cou. se 
General semi-structured course 
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Highly specialized course 
Moderately specialized course 
General, fully structured coursie 



According to this classification, based on the didactic structure 
of the courses, the majority of the schools considered tend to provide 
the last 'type of course in the list (general, fully structured) . The 
most widespread aim is of the general company type (although cases of 
aims specialized according to function, sector, company size or 
professional profile are also encountered) . 



"n,»n..r-;,li5it-" r,onr.q«»a are provided by Anea, ISDA, ISIDA, ISTAO, MIP, 
SDA, Sogea and SAA. 

rr,„y^^» nf f nn^^h ^ nnf i ] ^p«r-i a 1 i ion are provided by CUOA (which offers 
specializations in administration and control, marJceting, technology 
and organization) , by SPEGEA (which offers specializations in 
organization, marJceting, finance, production and logistics) . 

rn,,T^f>^ of f.^^^ori;^^ a p^^^ a 1 i rat ion provided to cover a specific sector 
,3uch as those run by DOMUS (focused on the design sector), SMEA and 
Prosvi (in the food and agricultural sector). Novum Mediterraneum (in 
the hotel and tourist sector) , ISTAO (designed for future textile 
industry managers) and Formez (for public administrators) . 

rour.qea spAri a 1 iz^H acrorHintr to c nmpanv aize are beginning to be 
offered to ma)ce up for deficiencies in the educational needs of small 
and medium enterprises which cannot afford to run their own in-house 
courses. Examples of these courses are ISTAO, the Federation of 
Cooperatives of Ravenna, Profingest and Formez in Naples, which this 
year for the first time is running a training course of consultants to 
small and medium enterprises (denoted as "Business Planners") . 

ronr.^f^B sp»o<aH7.p.d h» nrofa.q<^inna1 nrofile directed to train for a 
specific career are those provided by ITninnnamRrR (Rome) to train 
development agents for new enterprises in the Mezzogiorno; Publ i ta li a , 
which aims at training company communications managers; Forme 2 which, 
in cooperation with IRI and Asfor, aims at training management training 
personnel (MATER programme) ; CSAIA (Tecnopolis programme) which 
involves the training of engineers for the purpose of creating experts 
in industrial mathematics. 



Costa 

From the user's point of view these vary widely, from the 2 5 
million lire for the Master in General Management of the Nova Comum (14 
month course), 20 million for the Bocconi MBA (16 month course) and for 
IPSOA to 13-15 million for the Master's degrees offered by SAA, Domus, 
Profingest, Sogea, CUOA. At the bottom end of the scale are the 
completely free courses offered by Unioncamere, Istao, Sogea-Nuoro, 
ISIDA. 

The origin of the free courses varies. ISIDA is funded completely 
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by Fonnez, Unioncamere receives half its funding from the reference 
associative structure and the other half comes from the European Social 
Fund. The same is true for Sogea-Nuoro which also gets funds from the 
Sardinian Region. Also ISTAO receives money from the ESF, the balance 
being provided by the founder members (a number of firms) in the form 
of study grants. Many grants are provided by schools associated with 
the universities, while the '•honour loan" system is now being 
instituted (in the widely used form of unsecured interest free loans 
which course members undertake to repay after completing^' their course). 
Formez courses are normally free and often supported by annual grants 
to participants which vary \n size according to the students' place of 
origin (i.e. resident in Naples or coming from other parts of Italy). 

Only a few institutions (ISIDA, Istao, Unioncamere, Profingest) 
have disclosed their costs per course member (about 25 million lire per 
course) . 



<^tudent characteristics 

Within the sample studied (1988), out of about 10,000 requests 
for admission to courses (*3ome of which began this year and are not 
included in the survey) , the number of students admitted totalled 
nearly 1300. The jchools with the longest standing tradition consider 
the optimal ratio to be 1/10, while the more recent ones tend to be 
more open. Those located in southern Italy have only recently begun to 
clamp down on entries and to raise the entrance standards. Schools 
located in the centre-south tend to recruit locally, while courses held 
in the north attract participants from all over the country. Only the 
SDA-Bocconi recruits at the international level (about 23% of its MBA 
candidates) . 

The average age of course members is 26-28 years, with a large 
majority of males (70-80%), except in more recently established 
institutions such as Domus or Profingest, where the percentage of women 
rises to 40-50%, or in the Unioncamere course where women form the 
majority. 

The degrees most frequently held by candidates are Economics (36% - 
at the SDA-Bocconi MBA), Engineering (34% at the SDA) , Law and 
Political Science (13% at the SDA) and Agrarian Science. Previous work 
experience is common in only a few cases (SDA' and SAA) , while elsewhere 
the majority of newly graduates have no significant previous work 
experience . 



Charact^^ristica of the teaching staff 

The vast majoixty of the teaching staff on these courses are not 
a permanent part of the structure of the organizing institution. The 
exceptions tend to coincide with direct link experiments with the 
universities (MIP, Smea, CUOA, SDA, IStao) . 

Company consultants and company managers account for the majority 
of external teachers, followed by university lecturers. Affiliation 
with the business world is usually considered to provide a more 
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effective guarantee by schools which are not directly linked with a 
university institution. The forms in which teaching is imparted vary 
from the role of tutior (considered of central importance although it is 
ignored in the traditional university structures), to that of 
-wHrneaa* . who is occasionally invited to describe a specific 
experience, and that of lArturer engaged for several days on a specific 
topic of flf ff^ ^n^rri^nator who organizes a didactic activity referring 
to a functional section or area of the course (of 20-40 days duration), 
and the Hir^rrt-or c^f <^tudi^s employed by the school as a permanent 
employee or by contract for the entire duration of the course. 



The required admission qualification is normally a (university) 
degree. Upper secondary school certificates are acceptable in certain 
cases if accompanied by several years of professional experience. On 
some occasions there are other specific requirements (as an alternative 
to the degree) such as being the children of businessmen (Ipsoa, 
Spegea), holding an upper secondary school qualification issued by an 
institute of tourism (CST) or a diploma of statistical expert 
(Federation of Cooperatives) . 

Preference is generally given to previous wor)c experience, 
although this is not decisive for entry. However, the trend is towards 
giving increasing importance to the working experience, as has already 
been the case for the SDA-Bocconi, 

A Jcnowledge of English is universally required. In many cases 
parallel language courses are organized to raise the level of Jcnowledge 
already acquired. There is no minimum age requirement while the upper 
limit is around 29-30, which can be extended in some cases to 35 <MIP 
and Publitalia) , and with some exceptions being made in specific cases 
(courses for management teachers) . 

rht^ aftlefft-inn criteria consist of different combinations of (a) 
curriculum analysis; (b) individual interview; (c) written test; (d) 
aptitude test; (e) group interview. In practically all the schools at 
least three selection tests are given. The ASFOR validation system 
requires at least two. A correlation has been noted between the number 
of selection tests and the prestige of the school. 



rnurag> mf^t-hods,- ob-iect i vp-*t and proarammeiL 

No significant differences were found in the course programmes 
examined with regard to course duration. Most courses last between 35 
and 70 weeks. The tendency to make a clearcut distinction between 
serious and less serious courses involves discrimination also in terms 
of time (course duration) . 

The most commonly used fAarhina m^^thoda include classroom lessons 
(35-50% of total time), group work and case analysis (about 25% of the 
time) as well as simulations, project works and in-company training 
periods. Between 5 and 10% of the total time is devoted to the 
acquisition of information technology. Despite the variety of methods 
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usedr too much time is still devoted to the traditional lesson and too 
little to simulation methods. 

With regard to the nature of the tir;^ining proyramm^s used in the 
schools, two traditional approaches may be distinguished aimed 
respectively (i) to transfer methodological information and knowledge 
related to resources management and the attainment of the company's 
aims; and (ii) to develop attitudes and behaviours associated with the 
relational aspects which deteihnine ^'company styles" and int ra-company 
dynamics. Of the two approaches, the foirmer (related to knowledge 
transfer) seems to prevail in the cases studied, while only marginal 
importance is attributed to the relational aspects. In essence, the 
programmes give priority to "knowing" and "knowing how" rather than to 
"how to behave". 

The basic contents of the management training courses (the so 
called "generalist courses" which have been seen to form the 
cornerstone of post-graduate professional education) are indicative of 
an interesting shift of emphasis in favour of problems related to 
"marketing" and "finance and management control", considered critical 
issues by company managements in recent years (starting from the 'SOs), 
whereas production was the central issue in the '60s, and organization 
and personnel management in the •70s, 

The internal development of the above "generalist" programmes 
follows a process which can usually be broken down into three phases: 

(a) a homogenizat ion-integration phase in which the participants have 
to construct a common view of the company model; 

(b) a phase o f getting to know the rnmpan y and its f unct: innq in which 
single functional areas of the company, of marketing and of management 
control, planning and human resources management are dealt with; 

(c) a phase of experience in the field aimed at verifying the knowledge 
previously acquired and characterized by visits to companies and 
feasibility studies. This is the stage at which in-company training 
periods are carried out and course participants are often given project 
work of specific relevance to the host company. 

In nearly all the schools there is some form of evaluation of 
what has been learnt, mostly in the form of written tests carried out 
during the course (at the end of the single subject modules) . Negative 
evaluations are followed by tutorial help and repetition of the tests 
at a later date. 



Placement 

The placement of course graduates with companies is a central 
criterion for evaluating the cpjality of the courses (as is confirmed by 
the ASFOR validation project) . Within the survey sample some schools 
guarantee (de facto) the immediate placement of course graduates at the 
completion of the course. These are usually the better known and 
established schools (SDA--Bocconi, ISTAO, MIP, SAA) . In any case, nearly 
all th^ schools see the "product" absorbed by the labour market within 
one year after the completion of the course. Greater difficulties may 
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be experienced by schools located in southern Italy (Isida, Anea, 
Sdoa) . 

suitable placement is more difficult to find for women. It is 
easier for large firms devoted to production, and slightly more 
difficult for medium or medium-amall companies operating in the 
services. However, the reliability of these data is limited by the 
difficulties involved in gathering information and because of the rapid 
changes occurring in the market to which the product of these schools 
refers . 
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Two mxMxaplmm- of continuing professional •ducstion st 
xiniversity level. 

1. Sducstionsl activities of the National Research Council 



The National Research Council (CNR), the largest national 
scientific agency in terros of tasks, budget and nuznber of einployees, 
carries out and promotes activities of basic and applied research, 
technological development and technical and scientific consultancy on 
behalf of the State and public and private organizations, as well as 
participating in international scientific and technical cooperation 
programmes. The Council is divided into fifteen Disciplinary 
Committees, which are further subdivided into 279 bodies. Its budget 
for 1989 amounted to 993 billion lire, and it has a permanent work 
force of 2,522 researchers and 2,795 technicians. 

The CNR is engaged in training researchers and technicians, both 
for its own purposes and on behalf of other public and private 
institutions. This activity includes also courses run by Agency staff/ 
the award of scholarships at various levels, to be taken up in its own 
facilities or in other Italian and foreign research agencies, as well 
as training contracts. It also runs continuing education initiatives in 
the form of numerous seminars, conferences and congresses. 

The CNR also plays an important role in supporting university 
institutions by means of funding, research cooperation (implemented 
also oy setting up special research centres in the universities 
themselves) , of university courses run by its own researchers and 
degree theses prepared in its own institutes. The CNR is also one of 
the agencies authorized under law 382/80 as a centre of courses leading 
to the Research Doctorate, although this possibility has so far been 
utilized only partially. 

In 1985 the CNR embarked upon a long-term programme for the 
training of highly qualified research and technical perso^nnel in the 
Mezzogiorno, a geographic area comprising the less developed regions of 
Italy. This initiative involves several different kinds of action, 
including in particular a wide-^ranging grant scheme consisting of two 
three-year training periods for a total of 3,440 grant-years. A total 
of 1,720 persons have been selected for this activity. 

The ordinary educational activities carried out by the CNR 
comprise a considerable number of different educational actions 
involving researchers and. institutes . These activities may be grouped 
as follows: 

(i) university courses run by CNR personnel; 

(ii) courses, schools and seminars organized by the 
Institutes; 

(iii) teaching activities carried out by CNR personnel in 
courses^ schools or seminars organized by non-university 
agencies . 

In addition to the educational activities carried out directly by 
researchers and Institutes as part of activities organized inside or 
outside the Agency, consideration must be given also tr^ che various 
educational facilities made available by the CNR institutes. 

In addition to the educational activities carried out directly by 
researchers and by the Institutes in activities organized inside or 
outside the agency, consideration must also be given to the educational 
activity which may be utilized in various way at the CNR institutes. 
Different scientific and professional profiles may be made for the 
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personnel to which it is addressed. The second level educational 
activities, linked mainly to the preparation of degree theses, are 
supplemented by educational activities designed for personnel who are 
already qualified. They take place in different ways ranging from the 
most ipfonnal to the temporary aggregation of personnel in training at 
the various institutes. 

In 1989, the last year for which complete data are available, the 
educational activity of the various types described above was 
disseminated in a more or less homogeneous way among the various 
discipline groups of the CNR. However, it was carried out mainly in one 
or other of the specific activities according to the nature of the 
aresearch carried out and, consequently of the greater or lesser 
contacts between each institute with the university, with the other 
public agencies and with firms. 

As far as university teaching is concerned, for example, in the 
year considered 188 out of the 279 institutes of the CNR were involved 
(Tab. 19) . However, the average number of teaching staff per institute 
was quite different. While in several discipline groups (engineering, 
chemistry, geology, mathematics, biology and medicine, physics), 
teaching university courses was fairly common practice, in others 
(mainly in the human and social sciences) the number of researchers 
involved in teaching university courses for the institute was rather 
low. 

A more homogeneous situation is that of degree theses prepared 
inside the Institute. Indeed, also in the institutes working in the 
fields of human and social sciences the number of degree these was 
extremely high (Tab. 20), even though of course it was even higher in 
the disciplines in which university teaching by CNR researchers was 
common practice. 

The organization and management of courses, schools and seminars 
(Tab. 21) was common practice in the CNR Institutes. In the year in 
question (which, compared with the data referring to the preceding 
years, need in no way be considered atypical), as many as 1106 
activities of this kind were organized. The beneficiaries of this type 
of educational action vary considerably. They may be either solely 
inside the agency, outside or mixed. There is a decided preference for 
beneficiaries which include participants from both inside and outside 
the organizing structure. 

CNR personnel have participated actively as teafchers in courses, 
schools and seminars organized by other institutions. Some 905 teaching 
staff were involved, for a total of 6597 hours of lectures (Tab. 22) . 
The location of these activities gives some indication, albeit only a 
summary one, of the orientation of the activity itself. There is a 
distinct prevalence of educational action carried out in the university 
environment (38.7% of the total), which was particularly high for some 
disciplines, and in the public environment (16.2%). 

Also the number of persons whose education was somehow involved 
with the CNR organs during the year in question was very high. Table 23 
shows that some 1836 persons were involved, about half of whom (819) 
were undergraduates preparing their degree thesis as internal students. 

Lastly, in the year in question, also the number of scholarship 
holders and personnel with education^work contracts was rather low and 
concentrated mainly in a few disciplines. 

In conclusion it may thus be claimed that higher education 
activities represent an important part of CNR activities, even though 
they are still partly hindered by red tape which often reduces their 
scope and efficacy, whether the Agency's technical and scientific 
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potential is high as an important seat of creation and diffusion of 
advanced knowledge. 



2, Tha Bocconi Univ#r«ity postgraduate activity (♦) (*) This 
text has been prepared on Bocconi University documents 

Since its foundation in 1902 Bocconi University has continued to 
follow the objectives of its founders: to train students in economics 
and business administration and to qualify and diffuse economics 
education . 

Since 1974, Bocconi University gas signed inter-university 
cooperation agreements that are tacitly renewed each year on the basis 
of the results obtained. In 1983, it joined the PIM (Programme of 
International Management), a network grouping European, American and 
Asian universities linked by a common objective of cooperation in the 
field of higher education and research according to high performance 
standa rds . 



SDA-Bocconi and tha Maatar dlviaion 

The Graduate School of Business Administration (SDA) of Bocconi 
University is a research and training centre for both recent graduates 
and experienced managers. 

SOA-Bocconi trains managers to meet the growing demand for 
qualified and highly skilled professionals. Concepts and practical 
working systems are taught using the most advanced teaching methods. 

SDA-Bocconi and Bocconi University are becoming increasingly 
international thanks to cooperation agreements signed with foreign 
universities and business schools. Faculty representatives from eight 
of the major European business schools have met regularly throughout 
the past years to discuss issues of common interest regarding the 
development of managerial education in Europe. These eight schools have 
formed the first European Consortium. 

A joint venture, called the Leningrad International Management 
Institute (LIM) , was recently formed with the University of Leningrad. 
It aims at promoting research and domestic and international managerial 
training in eastern-bloc countries. 

The SDA master courses include: 

-The Master in Business Administration Programme which aims to 
provide young managers with the skills necessary to confront and 
resolve complex management problems in a dynamic and increasingly 
international environment. In 1990 the course has been bilingual 
(Italian/English) . The programme is directed at young graduates from 
any academic field, with working experience. 

- The Executive Management Programme (CEGA) is a biannual evening 
programme for experienced graduates who wish to improve their education 
in managerial topics and techniques but are unable to leave a full-time 
employment position. 

- The Executive Master is a general management programme taught 
in both English and Italian. The course is directed at managers who 
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already hold a position of responsibility but wish to improve their 
understanding of general management issues. 

Applicants to this programme must have an MBA diploma, Ph.D., or 
equivalent level of higher education. 

Maat«r Programs 

The Master of Arts in International Economics and Management 
(M.I.E.M.) is a new and highly innovative programme designed to meet 
the needs of firms in a growing world economy. The process of 
globalization involves the cooperation and integration of business 
activities across both borders and continents and requires a new base 
of knowledge on the part of managers. 

This Master Programme, the first of its kind in Europe, 
represents a response to the demands of the international business 
community for young managers with both a solid training in the 
technical aspects of business administration, and a broad understanding 
of the global economy and the economic, legal and political forces that 
shape international competition. 

The aim of the program, which has been under study for several 
years by an international faculty of economists and business experts, 
law professors and political scientists is to prepare young managers 
and university graduates for international careers in public and 
private enterprises or in international institutions. 

The M.I.E.M. Programme differs form an M.B.A. curriculum in that 
it broadens the focus on management concepts and practices with an 
in-depth understanding of the environment of international business. 
Less time will be spent on the functional aspects of management, while 
more time will be given to practical analyses of the relevance of 
changes in the global economy and world polity to international 
management issues. 

Graduates will have several career paths open to them including 
country analysts in corporations, international marketing and strategy 
analysts, managers in charge of relations between business and the 
European Community and business experts for governments and 
international institutions. 

One of the distinguishing features of the M.I.E.M. Programme is 
its emphasis on interdisciplinarity . This feature is reflected in both 
the overall division of courses and the organization of single courses 
taught jointly by faculty members from different fields. The goal is to 
teach students how to integrate the knowledge gained from different 
disciplines to the formulation of effective business strategies at the 
international level. 

Special attention is given in the programme to the economic, 
legal, and political institutions of the European Economic Community. 
This European focus reflects both the E.E.C.^s goal to create a more 
unified market by 1992, and the strategic location of Bocconi 
University in one of Europe's major business and economic centres. 

Cour«« structure 

The M.I.E.M. is an intensive twelve-month programme that begins 
in January. The M.I.E.M. programme requires the full-time participaticn 
of students. Attendance is therefore incompatible with other 
profesiional activities. 
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Students may also attend a series of pre-couxses aimed at 
refreshing and broadening their knowledge of the following topics: 
basic economics, business administration, law, politics, quantitative 
methods and computer usage. 

The M.I.E.M. is divided into four terms. The first and second 
terms each last ten weeks (January through May) and are dedicated to 
classroom activities. The third term (June through August) is devoted 
to an international project. The fourth term lasts 15 weeks (September 
through December) is dedicated to classroom activities as well as to 
the preparation of a thesis. 

During the first, second and fourth terms, students are required 
to follow a compulsory plan of study that includes 32 courses for a 
total of 480 sessions. Students must also choose one of three courses 
offered in quantitative methods. 

Elective courses are offered during the summer term for students 
who choose to spend this third term at Bocconi University. 

A personalization of the programme is obtained through the design 
of the summer term, the thesis, and attendance of parallel lectures, 
seminars and tutorials throughout the year. 

The specific courses to be offered fall within four major 
thematic clusters that characterize the programme: 



- Thtt World Kconoaay «nd Suropaan Xntagratioa 

A panorama of the econo.aic, legal and political characteristics 
of the global economy, including the process of European integration, 
European institutions, and the functioning of the Common Market. 

^ - Global CoxBp#titiQn 

An examination of the mechanisms of global competition, including 
the technological, legal, and political factors that influence trade 
and competitiveness. 

- Th« Uknmgmmnt of thm Xnt«matiottAl ria 

An overview of the functional aspects of management in 
international firms, including international finance and tax planning, 
and international production and R&D management. 

- Strategics for Intttrnationalisation 



An analysis of different strategies for internationalization 
including both the choice and the implementation phases of these 
strategies in various countries and regions of the world. 

The calendar of the programme is arranged so that the thematic 
focus gradually shifts along the four thematic clusters. 

Students are requested to design an international project for the 
summer term, which is aimed at broadening their knowledge and practical 
experience. This project may include either project work within a firm 
or a period of tailorised study. The firm projects, organized in close 
co-operation with the management of companies in Italy and abroad, 
provide a unique opportunity for students to apply acquired skills to 
real world situations. The cross-national exchange that results will 
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also heighten the cultural sensitivity of the participants to the 
problems of international business relations. 

Students interested in particular areas of research may opt to design a 
personalized programme which may include following courses at a 
university or independent research within an international 
organization . 

Admission proc*dur«s 

Candidates must have a university degree or the equivalent 
thereof. Previous working experience is not a requirement, but may be 
useful . 

Admission to the M.I.E.M. Programme will be based on the 
following elements: 

personal motivation, as revealed by the personal background and 
the application form and essay of each candidate; 

two letters of recommendation; 

test scores from either the Graduate Record Examination (G.R.E.) 
or the Graduate management Admission Test (G.M.A.T.); 

test scores from Test of English as a Foreign Language 
(T.O.E.F.L.) (for non-mother tongue speakers only). It should be noted 
that the programme will be taught entirely in the English language; 

the knowledge of a lei^ one foreign language (in addition to 
English) . 

The Selection Committee will consider in its assessment the 
ability of candidates to communicate with others, to adapt to new 
environments, to exercise qualities of leadership, research and 
professional maturity and to integrate these qualities with technical 
and specialized preparation. 



Notes to Chapter IV 



(1) No reference is made here to schools run for special purposes 
insofar as they aim to provide students with the necessary job 
training, i.e. initial training. 
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Conclu«ion« 

The higher education system is in Italy affected by major problems 
concerning both the social and economic demand for education, training and 
professional skills, and the comparison with other systems, especially 
crucial considering at least the European unification processes. 

The major problems and delays particularly affect the public 
structure, which in Italy represents the backbone of the entire system. 

On the ont2 end the public system in trying to adapt itself and 
transform its structures in order to reduce the gap with the international 
situation, on the other private structures and institutions, which for a 
long time did not exist at all or were given very limited tasks, are 
rapidly flourishing and are trying to fill the gaps or substitute in its 
possible different tasks a public system that in the whole doesn't 
encourage the multipolarity of the educative system. 

The delays in th e educative supply 

Higher education is in Italy strongly (if not almost exclusively) 
relying on the public university system, centrally managed until 1989 by 
the Education Department, now by the University and Scientific Research 
one. Professional education is, at secondary level, articulated in 
different sectors both of central (Education Department) and regional 
competence, and has not, up to now, a strict commitment in the university 
structures. University itself is not specifically called for offering any 
professional education nor is formally provided an alternative 
professional education path parallel to the university. 

- The tertiary level doesn't provide a continuing education 
mechanism that requires (allow) to come back in the educative system after 
. acognized working experiences. At the same time the cooperation with the 
productive sector has traditionally been rather difficult, whether firms 
have not always been very supportive in organising or participating in 
cooperation activities such as stages and apprenticeships concerning 
education . 

- The university structure did not provide, until few years ago, 
any level articulation as it was structured on a single model that 
provided a single type of title the "laurea" degree, got after following a 
very standardized curriculum, linked to the formal attainment and 
acknowledgment of the title for professional aims. 

- The consequent bureaucratic centralism has necessarily assumed 
very rigid issues of education policy, for the implicit acceptance by the 
single university of the authority and power of the central structure, 
i.e. the Education Department, to address any choice even in sectors of 
specific autonomous university competence. 

- Universities have always struggled to maintain their strict 
autonomy from the "outside world", on the assumption of the independence 
of science, and limited any form cooperation with private initiatives- 
both in the education and research field. 

All these factors led to the danger of isolation of the higher 
education system and to a lack of flexibility concerning the progrejsive 
transformation of professional education demand and the diffusion of 
knowledge. From this relative isolation we can presume it derived the 
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diminishing fulfillment of the demand by the public system, which is 
expressed by different 'malfunction forms such as high abandon rates and 
delays in the courses accomplishment, low productivity of university, and 
diminishing education attendance rate for the concerned year group (19^-24 
years) . 

Tho riirrf^nf threads 

During the last ten years the modernization process of the public 
higher education system has progressed, although with some difficulties. 

- The university structure has become more flexible with the 
introduction of post-graduate university courses (the 'dottorato' 
introduced in 1980) and an intermediate level of education (the special 
schools, 'scuole dirette a fini speciali' in 1982) which has very recently 
( November 1990) been replaced by a proper short cycle university diploma. 

- Teaching in university has been opened to different profiles of 
professors not necessarily placed within the academy but coming from very 
different experiences and backgrounds. 

- The new legislative framework allows and promotes cooperative 
activities with different partners, which reflect a new opening of 
university to economy and society. 

- The university autonomy is considered as essential for the 
connection with local situation and cooperation possibilities. 

- At the same time the interest of firms in higher education 
activities is rapidly growing. Under the education profile this is clearly 
shown by the growing interest in the professionalizing of the education 
system with the introduction of short cycle courses, on which the specific 
interest of the productive system is very strong. This also explains the 
considerable proliferation of post-graduate courses. As written in the 
Report these can be divided in: 

i) long courses managed by the very few private universities or by 
specific institutions established with both private and public support 
(firms consortia or initiatives for the development of peripheral region, 
for instance) 

ii) short courses erroneously called 'master', often provided by 
institutions without any tradition and solid background, sometimes 
created ad hoc for that specific aim, almost improvised. 

This new and strong interest of the firms is not likely to receive 
a quick answer by the public university ( often not concerned in being 
present at the professional education level) and is more foreseeable a 
consolidation of a parallel continuing professional education sector 
outside university. 

- The firms anyway undergo major education and training activities 
on their own that, in the case of big companies or industrial groups, 
provide master courses, specifically tailored for the sector necessities. 

- The present trend to flexibility and articulation in the higher 
education system is opposed by the strong resistance by some consistent 
sectors of the academy, traditionally not very favorable to innovation and 
change of previous conditions. But the lack of change is only apparent as 
at the micro level, that is at the level of single professor or researcher 
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the personal involvement in external activities of consultancy and 
professional activity is very strong and rapidly growing. 

We can therefore remark the paradox of an institution which is 
globally changing very slowly and entering with many difficulties the 
continuing professional education 'market' as a whole, but actively 
present with its single members. 

The same paradox, even at a different level, is applicable to the 
research activities, where difficulties in cooperation an communication 
between various ^partners are to be found in the relationship with public 
or private research centers. Both in the field of scientific research an 
personnel exchange the micro level seems more effective than rhe macro 
one . 

These resistance to change could be more easily overcame with a 
strong pressure given by the new global framework, or specific directives 
of the international context, namely, for our country, the European 
Community. 
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TaW* 1 " fndicMtors concerning education. 







S«condary school 


Enlthng highar •du::ation 


Yoars 


Population 
in ag«- group 


Obtaining 
secondary 
qualification 


Proportion 
p«f 100 
on age 
group 


Enroltad 
1st yaar 


% EnrotM 
lit year on 
^quaUfM 
aac. achoot 


% EnrolM 
1st yaar 

on 

aga-group 




(1) 


(2) 


(2/1) 


(4) 


(4/2) 


(4/1) 


1 980 


All AS7 


333.253 


40.0 


242.422 


72.7 


29,1 


1 98 1 


V «^ 0 . 9 w 9 


328.825 


38.3 


244.071 


74.2 


28.4 


1 GA9 


875.795 


338.823 


38,7 


226 421 


66.8 


25.8 


1 9 0 




347.125 


38,7 


228.760 


65.9 


25,5 


1 984 


933 862 


375.587 


40.2 


256.611 


68.3 


27,4 


1 985 


963 578 


378 762 


39.3 


253.778 


67,0 


26,3 


1 986 


978.751 


382. 2ie 


39,0 


243.028 


63.5 


24,8 


1 987 


QfiS 290 


380 405 


39.4 


246 942 


64,9 


25.5 


1992' 


888.148 


351.884 


39.6 


228.373 


64,9 


25,7 


1997* 


738.384 


294.025 


39.8 


190.822 


64.9 


25.8 


2002* 


608 908 


243.685 


40,0 


158.152 


64,9 


26.0 


2007' 


557.027 


224.036 


40,2 


145.400 


64,9 


26.1 



Sourca: Ministry of Education ar>d hiattonal tnstituta for Statistics. 



(*) Estimated 
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faM 2 ' Higher SducMthn tndicMioft. 



TVSfv 


Stu<tontt 


QnduatM 




Total mjmb«f 
{ thousands) 


Proportion p«r 10.000 
of poputatron 


Tolal rYumbac 
(thouaanda) 


Proportion par 10,000 
of population 


1961-62 


288 


57 


23 


5 


1971-72 


760 


141 


61 


1 1 


1981*82 


1 02S 


181 


74 


13 


1988-89 


1 223 


213 


81 


14 



Sourca: National Instituta for Statiatica 



Tsbkf 3 ' Categories of minimum essentiMf information 
on tt)Q ciiarMCteristiCM of the education service 
provided. r., 

a Nama and addraaa of ^ganization 

b Nama of pro^actad oouraa 

c Typa of banaflciarlaa 

d Maximum antlcipatad numbar of participants 

a Minimum aducatlonat laval for couraa antry 

/ Any profatsional raqutramanta (in lha caaa of couraaa fof 1^. 
thoaa alraady amployad) 

g Evaluation 

h Cartiflcation laauad 

i Profatsional profila 

/ Objacttvas 

m Contanta 

n Dldacttc mathods 

o Didactic aids 

p Taachiny staff 

q Organizational matfidos 

r Duration of coursa in hours and days 

s Caiandar and location of tha aditiona 



Souroa' Lilia InfaNsa. (ad) *ttam. ttinararl a nxKJalH di 

formaziona. Strumanti di lattura*. ad. Eus libri. 1989. 
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TMbf^ 7 - Higher Continuing profBSSionMi 0ducMticn: 

number of Organizations and Centr^B (1990), 



Organizations 



C«ntr#s 



Pfivats system 
Public system 



234 
442 



264 

697 



Total 



676 



1,161 



Source: Our elaboration ( as tn Ub.4). 



raWe 8 - High9r Continuing prof^^tionml education: .ijridical 
nature of Bducm^on centms (1990), (m) 



Privats 
System 

n, % 


PuWic 
System 
n, % 


Local public authortttos 


29 


13.1 


193 


26.1 


Other put>lic authorities 


26 


11.7 


49 


7.1 


Non recognized association 


27 


12.2 


211 


26.5 


Recognized association 


15 


6.6 


206 


27.8 


Foundation 


4 


1.6 


6 


0.8 


Commercial companies 


95 


43.C 


16 


2.1 


Other private organizations 


1 


0.5 t. 


0.1 


Consortium of public autorities 


2 


0.9 22 


3.0 


Consortium of firms 


7 


3.2 13 


1.7 


Mixed consortium 


15 


6.8 6 


o.e 


Consortium of associations 






7 


0.9 


Other kind of organizations 






9 


1.1 



Total 221 100.0 739 100.0 



Source: Our elatx^ration (as in tab. 4) 

Note (a); The figures on private system art referred to 221 centres 
on 264. those on public system to 739 centres on 697. 
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Taftto 9 • Higher continuing prof»ssicnMt »duGMtion: 
juridiCMl nature of 0ducMUon c^tr9$ 
linked to UniV0niti9$ (1990). (m) 



f?nvat« system 


N. centree 


Commercial companies 


3 


Public AuthoritiAS 


5 


Non recognized association 


1 


Recognized association 


2 


Consortium of public authorities 


1 


Mixed consortium 


a 


Total 


20 


Public system 


Public Authorities 


3 


Non recognized association 


3 


Recognized association 


2 


Commercial companies 


1 


Mixed cor^rtlum 


2 


Total 


11 



Source: Our elaboration (as m tab. 4) 

Note (a): Rgures on the private system cor^m 20 
centres on 23. 
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Tsbh 10 - Higher continuing proiQSSionMl 0ducMtion: br^MkOown 
of C0ntres by promomn, (1990), 



Tipology of promoters 




Privatt 
Sy«t*m 



i lni\/ttr«itio< 


19 


8 


Firms 


54 


30 


Public Adminifttration 


54 




Buslnott Associations 


52 


2a 


Tracto unions 


3 


10 


Cultural organizations 






Religious organizations 


3 


5 


Other 


2 




Total 


200 


136 



Sourca: Our elaboration («« in lab. 4) 
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T3u>e M H'gher Continuing professional education concentration of production (1990). 





Courses 


Hours 


ECw»:at on 


Public 


D 

r f IVfll© 




Pfivalo 


Centers 






System 


Syslom 


Top \ 


10.4 


12.7 


14.4 


9.8 


Top 3 


22 0 


27.1 


26.5 


22.7 


Top 4 


24 5 


32.6 


29.1 


28.7 


Tqp 6 


29.0 


37.8 


33.0 


37.9 


Top S 


32.4 


42 1 


36.S 


44.8 


Tcp 10 


35.1 


46.1 


39.4 


49.9 


Tdd 20 


44.3 


58.6 


49.3 


63.2 


Too 50 


61.4 


79.6 


65.4 


82.5 



Source Our eiatx>ration ras tn tab 4) 



Table ^2 Average duration of courses number of hours (1990). 





Public 


Pnvate 


Public and private 




System 


System 


Systems 




hours 


hours 


hoiifs 


At work (a) 


654.6 


800.0 




In service (b) 


257 3 


28.0 




At worK,'in service 


567.0 


148.0 




General Averago 


531 .0 


54,6 





Sou'ce Our elaboration (as tn tab 4) 



Notes (a) at work coursoa for non emp»oyod people, without prcvmut working »xp«ri«fy». 

■ b) In service, courses for those already employed, or temporairiy un«mploy»d but with 
previous working experierK« 

{Z) at work/' tn service courses for non employed, unemployed and employed peopi©. 
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Tabf9 '4 . h'gher Continuing professional Gducation- 

breakdown of education 'nmatives by time (1990). (a) 











6 332 


88.8 




^96 


2.7 


^ar» ! r^G atternoon) 


106 


1.5 


Part ♦!'T>e fGVGning) 


199 


2.8 


^Gs«aeniial fuN i=mG 


301 


4.2 


Toiai 


7 134 


100.0 



Source Our Giaboraoon (as in tab 4) 

NoiG (a) Figures arG rGfGrrQd lo 7.134 courSGS on 8.954 



Table '5 - Higher countmumg professional education: breakdown 

o* education initiatives by didactic methods (199C). /a) 



N of courses 



PercGntago 



TradUionai nr>otho<3s 




5 632 


80,27 


ACDvG TGthodS {C) 




1 056 


15.05 


Low mnovativG (gvgi 


nriGmoas (d) 


56 


0.80 


Stage 




195 


2.78 


OthGr 




77 


1.10 


Total 




7 016 


100.00 



SoufCG Our Glaboration (as in lab 4) 



Note* la) FigurGS arG rGferrGd to 7 016 courses on 8.954 

(b) Traditional mGlhods classroom lessons, practical tratnmg 

fc) Active mGlhods spif ipa^ntng profecis. dase studiGS business gamGS. 

discussions, study vstls 
(0) Low innovaijvG level Tet^iods seminars 
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TabiB 19 • Numt»f of courses hefdod by Nabonai R^SMrch Councit (CNR) staff members (1989). 



Diaciplin* 
Group 


N of CNR 
Insututes 


N of institutes 
whose staK 

members run 
univ. courses 


N of 
univemity 
courses 


Average 
courses per 
insbtute 


Math. Sciences 


8 


5 


30 


6.0 


Physical Sciences 


30 


19 


104 


5 5 


Chemistry 


55 


39 


342 


8.6 


Medical Scier>ces and Biology 


43 


35 


216 


6.2 


Geology 


27 


18 


140 


7.8 


Agricultural Sciences 


41 


26 


103 


4.0 


Engineering and Architecture 


26 


19 


169 


8.9 


Humanities 


16 


■1 1 


41 


3.7 


Law and Pol.tical Sciences 


4 


2 


4 


2.0 


Econornics and Social Sciertces 


8 


4 


8 


2.0 


Tochnological Research 


21 


10 


34 


3.4 


Total 


279 


188 


1.191 


6.3 



Source: National Researcn Courx:il 
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TBbf0 20 ' Umv0rstty d%gm9 th99i9 within CNR Irmtitut^t (19$9), 



Disclptlnt 


N of CNR 


N. of tnttStutet 


N. of 


Average number of 


Group 


Institutes 


with theeie 


theeie 


thesfe per institute 


Math Sci«no«9 


8 


5 


40 


8.0 


Physical Sciences 


30 


20 


118 


5.9 


Chemistry 


55 


32 


205 


6.4 


ModiCtil ScMHoes and Biology 


43 


25 


165 


6.6 


G<K>lo^y 


27 


1 5 


1 38 


9.2 


Agricultural Sciences 


41 


20 


84 


2.9 


Enginetring and Architecture 


26 


14 


126 


9.0 


Humanities 


16 


6 


52 


8.7 


Law and Political Sciences 


4 


1 


5 


5.0 


Economics and Social Sciences 


a 


2 


10 


5.0 


Technological Research 


21 


12 


55 


4.6 


Total 


279 


161 


098 


6.2 



Source: National Research Courx:il. 
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Tarn 21 • Couf$m. $choo(9 Mnd SHnmar$ <ygMniZ0d by CNR tnbtutm (it$9). 



DIscipMnft 

Group 


N, of 
InstituiM 


H. Of oourtM 


organizing 
coufsa^ 


miamaii 


ExtamAl 
audlaAoa 


Mtead 
a^idlafica 


Total 


Msth. Sc<#ncoc 


6 


• 


• 


114 


164 


Physical SoencM 


13 


14 


1 


134 


149 


Chemistry 


26 


27 


37 


111 


24S 


M*dica! Sci^ncM snd Biology 


21 


4 


2 


204 


210 


GttoiOQy 


5 


1 


27 


32 


60 


AQflculturai Sci#nc0a 


16 


3 


1 


46 


SO 


Engin«ertng and Architacturtt 


5 


7 


5 


37 


49 


Humanities 


6 


13 




42 


55 


Law and Political Sciencaa 












Economics and Social Sciancac 


3 






37 


37 


Tachnological Ras««rch 


1 0 


5 


25 


37 


67 


Total 


1 1 1 


74 


96 


934 


1 106 



Sourca: Nadonal RasMrch Counoi. 
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Table 23 ■ Training activities within CNR lnttitut»$ (1S89}. 



Group 


N. of CNR 
Institutes whftch 
iire training sloff 


Total nGirnber 
of people 
involved 


Math Sciences 


6 


33 


Physical Sciences 


19 


173 


Chemistry 


43 


440 


Med»ca} Sciences and Bioiogy 


32 


463 


Geoiogy 


20 


1 77 


Agricultural Sciences 


31 


202 


Engineering and Architecture 


16 


1 13 


Humanities 


6 


75 


Law and Political Sciences 


1 


1 


Economics and Social Sciences 


6 


12 


Technological Research 


1 3 


142 


Total 


193 


1 636 



Source: National Research Cour>cil 
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Fig. 1 • Th« object ivM of prof^tdional •ducation: th« public system 
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Source: Table 5 
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Fig. 2 - Th« ob)»ctlvM of profMSional education: th« private tystam 
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(Fig. 2 follows) 
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Fig. 3 - Number of CourtM: Breakdown by Regions 
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Fig. 4 - Number of Courses by Regions and Sectors 
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Fig. 4 follow* 
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Fig. 4 follows 
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Fig. 4 toiiows 
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Fig. 5 - Higher continuing professional education: 
Breakdown of education initiative by time 




Source: Table. 14 
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Fig. 6 • Higher continuing professional education, the public system: 
breakdown of education activities by final certification 
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Source: Table. 17 
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